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HOWARD BECKER — 1899-1960 


Ir is with sincere regret and sorrow that we announce to our 
readers the sudden death of Professor Howard Becker, Presi- 
dent of the American Sociological Association. Professor 
Becker, for twenty-three years associated with the University 
of Wisconsin, was a former president of the Midwest Sociologi- 
cal Society and was the principal speaker at the Society’s re- 
cent meeting in St. Louis. The news of his death reached us 
as this issue of The Sociological Quarterly went to press. We 
hope on a later occasion to pay the respect due him as a promi- 
nent member of the Society and as an internationally known 
scholar. 

—THueE Epirors 





Technology and Cities: The 
Dilemma of the Modern Metropolis 


WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN* 


MonerN cities have grown large on the basis of exten- 
sive manufacturing and trade, which reflect the high 
development of production and transportation 
technology. Many problems of the contemporary 
metropolis—especially its vulnerability to the newer 
technology of warfare—trace back to the concentra- 
tion and congestion of the population. The dispersal 

of urban populations may be a practical policy for 
reducing these problems if it is consonant with 
trends in the factors affecting population distribution. 


H™@ cites of the kind we live in today are creations of modern 

technology—notably the steam engine as applied to manufac- 
turing and transportation. These cities have grown large because of 
increasing manufacture and increasing trade. Indeed, until the com- 
ing of the factory run by mechanical power, the railroad, and the 
steamboat, there were few cities. As transportation and manu- 
facture improved, the cities grew in size and number. 

Most cities get the income that supplies their population from 
trade and from manufacture—that is, most of the income. The ex- 
planation of most of the cities before the steam engine contributed 
its influence was trade. To trade with buyers from outside the city 

as a whole remains incomplete. It has 


seemed appropriate to publish an 
excerpt from this manuscript—even 


* Epiror’s Nore: For a dozen years 
or so prior to his death in April, 1959, 


Professor Ogburn worked intermit- 
tently on a volume to be entitled Spac- 
ing the Urban Population, the research 
being carried out under a project on 
“Social Effects of Technology” with 
the support of a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation. Portions of the man- 
uscript had been drafted, but the work 


though it cannot be in the final form 
its author would have given it—as an 
indication of the direction of Professor 
Ogburn’s thought on this important 
aspect of the relations between tech- 
nology and society. Responsibility for 
editing the manuscript has been taken 
by Otis Dudley Duncan. 
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there must be transportation, which, before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, was made possible by water routes on rivers, lakes, and seas. 
How trade supports a community is seen simply in an agricultural 
village in the United States. Farmers came in from near-by farms 
to sell their produce and in turn bought fertilizer, hardware, metal 
ware, salt, furniture, cloth, and various products which were largely 
brought into the village from the outside, the money to buy which 
came from sale to outsiders of agricultural produce. The traders 
were able to live in the community because they bought for less 
than they sold and sold for more than they bought. Such profits did 
not support a very large community. 

But trade seldom existed without at least some manufacture. It 
was economically advantageous for some manufacturing to be done 
in these villages, in earlier times largely of a handicraft type, such 
as cabinet-making, blacksmithing, milling, and the like. If products 
were made in the villages, they would not have to be bought and 
brought in from the outside. 

The pattern of trade and manufacture in larger places is basically 
the same. But the larger cities do not depend solely on the import of 
agricultural products from the surrounding territory. The highly 
developed network of fast transportation brings products in from a 
great distance, and also buyers. The profits can support a much 
larger population. The pattern was modified extensively by the 
stimulus which steam and electricity and the non-ferrous metals 
gave to manufacture. Hence many cities since the steam engine 
have become primarily manufacturing centers; that is, the money 
which the citizens live on comes from the sale to outsiders of prod- 
ucts manufactured in the city. But in most cities there is both man- 
ufacture and trade, combined on the average in a ratio of about 
three to two (as measured by the employment in each activity), 
with wide variation of individual cities around this average. 

The functions of urban producers of goods and services may be 
conveniently divided into two classes. The first, primary produc- 
tion, involves sales to purchasers living outside the city. A plant 
making railroad locomotives sells its product mainly to users located 
elsewhere than in the city of their manufacture. On the other hand, 
secondary producers sell what they make to purchasers living 
within the city. A small dairy producing butter may sell it wholly 
within a city. This dichotomy of outside and inside functions is 
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useful because the outside functions bring money into the city 
from outside sources, while the producers with inside functions gets 
his income from money already within the city. 

The functions of merchants are largely inside functions, although 
large department stores and mail-order houses do have outside 
functions. Those rendering such services as haircutting, dental work, 
and care of automobiles have largely inside functions, although 
famous physicians and colleges render services to dwellers from 
elsewhere who come to the city to obtain such special services. 
Thus manufacturers, merchants, and service workers may have 
both outside and inside functions. The manufacturer engaged in 
mass production, however, finds his market a very wide one, and 
the larger portion of his functions are outside ones. The major ac- 
tivity of most merchants and professions is inside. 

The reality of this classification is seen quite clearly in small 
cities, especially those with a dominant industry such as cotton 
mills producing yarn and cloth, sold all over the naticn. ‘Co produce 
this cloth a large labor force is necessary. The workers are paid 
from money brought in from the outside. Mill executives and em- 
ployees need merchandise and services. Hence merchants, doctors, 
and insurance agents in the town are supported from money paid 
to them in the main by employees of the plant whose functions are 
outside. The impetus for growth for such a city is expansion of 
industry. 

The dependence of an urban place on money coming from out- 
side is also seen in the case of towns in an agricultural section hav- 
ing a large trade with neighboring farmers. The farmers come into 
town to buy supplies, food, and apparel from merchants, and they 
get the money with which to buy from the sale of their produce— 
vegetables, chicken, eggs, grain, hay, ete.—much or little of which 
may be sold to buyers within this agricultural town. These mer- 
chants make their money by trade with outsiders. Such towns are 
generally small; they were relatively more frequent when our 
country was largely agricultural, when business was small, before 
transportation was highly developed, and before commercial farm- 
ing was well organized. The merchants and traders had employees, 
who required some services and some manufacturing, such as black- 
smithing, painting, and carpentry. Towns and small cities were 
attractive, as compared with villages, because there was a greater 
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variety of offerings to farmers and more purchases of farm products. 

The manufacturing towns and agricultural communities just 
described were dependent for their growth on an increase of pri- 
mary manufactures and on an increase in the production of farm- 
ers, which increased the primary functions of merchants. The 
distinction between inside and outside functions of merchants and 
manufacturers is clear and realistic in the case of small cities and 
towns. The inhabitants of these small places depend a great deal 
upon outside functions, that is, trade with those who do not live 
in the city. 

The distinction, however, is not so valid for very large cities, 
for in a large city much of what is produced may be sold to in- 
siders. For instance, suppose some farmers live not outside the city, 
but have farms within it, to the inhabitants of which they sell their 
produce. The economic operation is the same whether the farmer 
lives in the city or outside it. Since there are no import duties for 
a city, its boundary line has no economic significance except insofar 
as the transportation costs are greater the longer the haul. Similar 
to the illustration of the farmer is the case of a city that buys 
lumber from the outside. But if a saw mill is in the city the inhabi- 
tants can buy lumber from within. So also certain machine tools 
and parts may be manufactured and sold within the same city. The 
chances of manufactured products being made and sold in the same 
city are greater the larger the city. Hence the larger the city the 
greater is the ratio of inside functions of manufactures to outside 
functions. Indeed, if the boundaries of a city were extended as far 
as those of the whole United States, the outside functions would be 
few as compared with those inside. The ratio of outside to inside 
functions of a city may be compared with those of a country. A 
small country like Guatemala has a large proportion of its total 
production sent to the outside, and its foreign trade is a large per- 
centage of its total trade, while in a country as large as the United 
States the internal is much larger than the foreign trade. 

A city, of course, is not as large as the country of which it is a 
part. So we may still ask what is the advantage to an industry to 
locate within a city instead of a smaller place? Or the question may 
be put, what kinds of industries find it more profitable to be in a 
large city? Obviously, industries that derive the greatest benefit are 
those that sell a good deal of their product to buyers within a large 
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city. Such are necessarily small industries, for the large industries 
must sell to a larger market, the region, the nation, or the world. 
Such small industries may be those that process parts used in other 
industries. Glass may be cut, paints mixed, boxes made, and so forth. 
It is not necessary for such industries to sell solely to a local market, 
but the larger the part of their product which they can sell in the 
local market, the greater is the advantage of locating within a large 
city. 

The advantage of a local over a wider market for an industry lies 
in the demand. The demand comes from manufacturers, other busi- 
nesses, and private consumers. Their demand for local products as 
over against those imported from a distance lies in the speed in 
placing orders, by telephone, for instance, and the speed of de- 
livery, as by truck. The existence of local industries to supply parts 
and materials is an incentive to other industries to locate in a large 
city. In a large city, therefore, there is quite a trade between manu- 
facturers. Some parts may also be supplied to manufacturers by 
wholesale merchants dealing in these parts. The supply of parts is 
important in manufacturing because of the complexity of many 
manufactured commodities. An automobile has some 20,000 to 
25,000 parts, a very large number as compared with a yard of cloth. 
Even where the final product, such as cloth, has few components, 
the machines producing it have many parts. 

Many small manufacturers cannot afford to make their own 
parts. Nor can they accumulate a large inventory of parts if there 
are very many. In any case it is easier to buy them from a manu- 
facturer or dealer, if there is one available. And one will not be 
available unless there are enough buyers, as there may be in a large 
city. Then there are various repairs and maintenance services needed 
in manufacturing, which for the above-mentioned reasons are not 
readily supplied by the staffs of small manufacturing companies. 
These maintenance and repair men are more likely to be found in 
a large city than in a small one. 

The foregoing comment implies variety as well as numbers. 
Variety is more easily had in large cities. 

The interchange and trade among manufacturers and suppliers 
of services is, then, one of the main reasons why cities grow larger. 
A large city permits division of labor and specialization by produc- 
tion units. This advantage of specialization has been recognized by 
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early economists even before Adam Smith. It may be seen in an 
Indian village which is nearly self-sufficient, since the inhabitants 
produce about all they consume. In India, the farmers live in vil- 
lages; hence the village produces its food. But there will also be 
barbers, midwives, carpenters, and others who exchange services 
and goods. This they do by exchange without money. Even in such 
a village there is the beginning of specialization. In a large modern 
industrial city the advantages of specialization are had on a very 
large scale indeed. 

To the credit of the large city, then, are its economic advantages, 
which can be realized thanks to the modern technology of produc- 
tion and transportation. Many observers have reported favorable 
reactions to the metropolis on other grounds as well. Here one finds 
the best in the artistic and intellectual life. Opera is heard and there 
are more and better concerts in very large cities than in smaller 
ones, many more exhibitions of painting and sculpture and more 
products for sale. A larger number of artists live in and around the 
metropolis of New York than in any other city in the United States. 
The largest city of a country generally contains many more theatres 
than smaller cities. Publications emanate from great cities, where 
the editorial offices tend to be found, although the writers may live 
elsewhere as, for instance, in university towns. Big cities are the 
great financial centers. 

Others like the metropolis for what it offers in recreations that 
may not be so highly ranked in our civilization as music, art, and 
the theatre. The premier athletic events occur in great cities, gen- 
erally, and the large city is the locale of such spectacular gatherings 
as those welcoming returning heroes. The gourmet is attracted to 
the city by the variety and excellence of the cuisine found there. 

A large city is also said to have an atmosphere that is favorable 
to freedom. Insofar as there is freedom of behavior, the result may 
be sometimes condemned by society, particularly if it is antisocial, 
as is crime. But there is also said to be a freedom of the mind which 
may be of very great value to civilization. There is a certain nar- 
rowness of mental activity in a small, more or less isolated village, 
while in the city the freedom to be unconventional in thought 
leads to a stimulating intellectual life for those who take advantage 
of it. If many utilize this freedom, there is an interaction which is 
favorable to intellectual creativeness. 
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Thus the great city is admired for a wide variety of attractions, 
many of which have a high ranking among the virtues of civili- 
zations. 

Most of the disadvantages of cities can be traced to the problem 
of congestion. The concentration of population in large cities has 
often been subject to adverse comments. City planners, for instance, 
would like to have cities with a smaller number of persons per acre. 
The objections to the high density of urban populations are many. 
In general they may be classed as inconveniences or as dangers. 

For instance, the streets of a business section of a large city are 
so crowded with walkers or vehicles that movement is slow and 
there is not room to move freely. In some cities it is said that prog- 
ress in an automobile is slower today than it was formerly in a 
horse-drawn wagon. Also the vehicles of public transportation, ex- 
cepting taxicabs, are so crowded that some passengers cannot find 
seats. In very large cities a good deal of time is required to go to the 
place of work and to return home. 

Many travelers in a city like to use their own automobiles, be- 
cause of inconveniences of busses or for other reasons. But it is 
not easy to find a place to park one’s car. In the commercial park- 
ing places, the cost of parking is high. In addition, there is a good 
deal of noise, dirt, and smoke; though these may be found in small 
places too. But in general the more traffic, the more noise. 

The danger of accidents on the streets is serious, especially so 
for children. The inadequacy of play space for children in areas 
adjoining multiple dwellings may also be classed as a danger. If 
children do not play in the streets or in the distant parks and play- 
grounds, they are not likely to get the exercise that they need for 
health and growth. Supervision of children in city streets is difficult, 
and there they may learn to thieve, fight, and to acquire other un- 
desirable habits. 

Not all parts of a city are equally congested. The density in the 
daytime is quite high in the business districts. Near the business 
district are often found flats, apartments, and two- or three-family 
dwellings built without any intervening space. The density here is 
great. Further out are found single dwellings with front and side 
yards. There the conditions of life are closer to those of the small 
town or village except that the problem of getting from residence 
to place of work is greater. 
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Some of these inconveniences and dangers are remediable in a 
large city without moving the population. Thus the amount of 
carbon and oils in the air from industrial smoke may be reduced 
and nearly eliminated. Not many cities have been successful, how- 
ever, in getting rid of the smoke nuisance, and means to control the 
exhaust from the growing numbers of automobiles are still being 
sought. Antinoise campaigns are only partially successful. Adequate 
parking space at low cost for private automobiles is still a great 
need in all large cities, Even though most cities have programs to 
remedy the aforementioned ills, the price in effort and money is 
high, and not a great deal of success has been achieved. To widen 
the downtown business streets often is impractical. 

Such are the peacetime inconveniences and dangers of densely 
populated cities. War makes the problem more acute; indeed, it 
becomes a crisis. Attacking urban communities has been a common 
practice of war; and in early times walls were constructed around 
them to protect the inhabitants and the refugees. But they could 
only be attacked by a successful invading land force, or by ships 
when the towns were seaports. 

But in modern warfare, the airplane can drop explosives of 
enormous destructive power. The defense against them is quite 
inadequate, especially when the attackers have many planes and 
when the defenders have many cities. Some bombers are likely to 
break through most defenses and deposit a load of bombs on a city. 
In modern times the cities are very large, covering scores or hun- 
dreds of square miles, and very populous. Hence they are easy 
targets for airplanes, rockets, or guided missiles. Then too the de- 
structive power of the present atom and hydrogen bombs is very 
great indeed, as will be the other types of bombs yet to come. If 
the method of warfare is to destroy human life, a better human tar- 
get for bombers than a big city could hardly be invented. 

The need of doing something about the bombing of cities was 
accentuated with the achievement of the atom bomb. The first 
reaction against this horror was to demand prohibition of its use. 
But no agreement has been reached as yet. The most successful 
agreements between nations in the past on the limitations of arma- 
ments have been those where no fundamental curb on national in- 
terests was involved. If an agreement not to manufacture atom 
bombs were made and maintained, it would prevent stock-piling, 
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but it would not prevent their manufacture during a long war. 
Even if atomic bombs were not used, there would still be other 
explosive and incendiary bombs with which many civilians could 
be killed. 

Such considerations as these directed efforts to the prevention 
of war itself. Such an effort appears not only sensible but urgent 
since modern invention and science have made war very destructive. 
Modern war is quite different from fights between groups with 
armor and arrows and axes. Warring groups became bigger and 
gunpowder increased the chances of death. But such wars were far 
less destructive than modern wars with bombs and airplanes. But the 
movement toward the prevention of war has not had very much 
success. The best chances of success appear to depend upon some 
peaceful resolution of conflicting interests, which probably requires 
some international authority. In any case, the prospect of a system 
of relations between peoples that will be free forever of war is 
not good. 

In view of the lack of success in banishing the bomb and war, it 
is natural to direct our attention to protecting the civilian popula- 
tion. To protect cities from air attack is admittedly very difficult. 
Offense has advanced far ahead of defense in this area of warfare. 
Fast fighter planes, if there are enough of them, afford some protec- 
tion from long-range bombers, but not against rockets or guided 
missiles. Eventually the race between offense and defense is said to 
become equalized, but such a statement is subject to a time factor 
and an uncertain future. 

If cities cannot be protected well from air attacks by weapons of 
defense, the population can be moved from the cities if an impend- 
ing attack is foreseen. Evacuation in time did save many lives in 
Germany during the Second World War. Destruction of buildings 
was more successful than the destruction of people. But the bombs 
of World War II in Europe had a quite limited range of destruction 
compared to that of the atom or hydrogen bomb, the probable 
bomb of the next world war if there is one. The German cities 
were evacuated completely. All cities cannot be evacuated com- 
pletely if a modern, non-guerrilla war is to be waged. For factories 
which produce the materials of war are in cities and workers live 
near them. So evacuation of cities in war is a crippling process. 

There are ways other than evacuation whereby lives of city dwel- 
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lers may be saved during a war. These are through the development 
of warning signals, instruction against emotional behavior to avoid 
panics, organization of bomb shelters, supply and maintenance of 
transportation, provision of protective devices to persons, plans for 
fire protection, availability of hospitals, emergency repairs and the 
placing of factories underground. These measures are more in the 
nature of relief from a disaster that has struck than an avoidance 
of that disaster, and they are much less effective when the attack 
is by missiles then when it is by airplanes. 

For the protection of congested urban populations, there remains 
for consideration the permanent evacuation of large cities, that is, 
the transfer of populations from large cities to smaller ones. It is 
the larger aggregations of populations that are the best targets for 
bombs. If there were no very large cities and the urban people lived 
in many small cities or towns, there would be much better protec- 
tion from bombing. For there would be more targets and they 
would be more difficult to hit. Since atom bombs are very costly to 
produce and also hazardous to deposit on a target, there will be a 
selection among the targets; and this selection will be against the 
smaller communities in favor of the very large ones, other things 
being the same. It is clear, then, that there would be a much greater 
safety for urban populations if they lived in towns and small cities 
instead of in large cities. 

Actually many people live in large cities. Indeed, there were in 
1950 in the United States seventy million persons living in and 
around cities of 50,000 population and over, or 47 per cent of the 
total population. In and adjacent to cities of over 500,000 popula- 
tion, there were thirty-six million persons. To redistribute such 
large populations into smaller places would be a task of immense 
magnitude. Such a task would be stupendous financially and in 
other ways. The resistances of preferences, habits, and existing so- 
cial relations of the population would be great. Probably for these 
reasons the idea of breaking up the large cities into smaller ones has 
never been considered seriously, though the idea was advanced in 
the flush of excitement at the prospect of civilizations being com- 
pletely destroyed by atomic bombs. Against such a prospect of 
wholesale devastation, the task of deconcentrating the big city 
populations seemed to some to be worth the social and monetary 
costs. But no blueprints were ever made, and, indeed, there ap- 
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peared to be an enveloping silence on the subject which listeners 
and readers appeared not to want disturbed. 

The concept of a country with no very large cities and with a 
population living in towns and small cities is a challenging one. 
Indeed, there are obvious advantages to life in small cities. It is only 
within the past century or two that many people have lived in large 
cities. For most of man’s long span on the planet he has lived in 
small bands and little communities. Health and comfort may well 
be greater in the smaller places. 

Yet the heights of civilization have been associated with cities: 
Rome, Paris, Shanghai, Tokyo, Calcutta, London, New York. It 
may be that the abandonment of such large urban centers would 
bring a great loss to civilizations. But whatever may be the merits 
and disadvantages of large cities, proposals for the dispersal of their 
populations have not been considered seriously. To make such a 
consideration comprehensive and realistic would be a very long 
undertaking, and the task remains to be done. 

The first step in a realistic approach—one concerned with what 
may seem practical steps for the conditions as they exist now— 
would be the recognition of the improbability and the difficulty of 
sudden, radical, large-scale changes. Revolution is rarer than evolu- 
tion; small changes are more numerous than large ones. 

This idea expressed in terms of dispersal of urban populations 
suggests that a decrease in the population density of urban areas 
may be brought about more easily than the abandonment of large 
cities altogether. While such an observation is obvious, it may well 
be claimed that a lessening of the density of large cities fails to meet 
the danger of atomic bombing of civilian populations in cities in 
wartime. Such a remark is true. Yet much depends upon the speed 
with which density is lessened and upon the time during which the 
process may continue before another war. Then too it should be 
remembered that some reduction, even though small, in the popula- 
tion congestion of cities results in saving lives in case of bombing 
attack. Thus if there are 20,000 inhabitants per square mile, more 
will be killed in an attack than if there were 5,000. 

A reduction in the crowding of peoples in cities has also its 
peacetime advantages. The concern with urban congestion is not 
wholly over the dangers from bombing in a war. We spend much 
less time in wars than in peaceful pursuits. It may be said that war 
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has made the issue of urban overcrowding more acute. But the 
conditions of urban life under normal conditions are also important. 
The problem of size and density of population in cities is of con- 
siderable importance to the happiness and welfare of people and 
also for the achievements of civilization. 

The question of large cities versus small ones, or of the optimum 
density, should therefore be approached by inquiring as to the 
facts of changes in density and the rates of growth of cities by size 
over recent years. The movements of populations toward or away 
from concentration and the change in size of cities over the years 
past may be called trends. The study of these trends is of very 
great importance if public policy is to be concerned with action in 
regard to concentration and dispersal of urban populations. For 
trends are materials with which social engineers must work, just as 
metals are materials with which mechanical engineers deal. This 
principle is so important that it needs further comment. 

Persons who achieve practical results in a limited time know that 
there are many limitations to successful action; and that though 
will power is important, its achievements are dependent upon con- 
ditions. For instance, if it be a desirable public policy to disperse 
urban populations, determination alone is not enough. Even if 
determination is important, that determination must be carried out 
in a practical manner by dealing with people and property. 

A very good indication of what it is possible to do in social action 
is the trend in the area being considered. Thus if there is a trend 
in the scattering of urban inhabitants outward from the city, then 
an accentuation of this outward movement can probably be real- 
ized. On the other hand, if the trend is toward greater concentra- 
tion of population in cities, then it will be difficult to reverse that 
trend. This observation that a trend may be more readily accentu- 
ated than reversed may be expressed in a generalization of very 
great significance. It is that social trends seldom change their direc- 
tion quickly or sharply. Studies of hundreds of different kinds of 
social trends from different countries support this conclusion. If 
the direction of trends is thus stable with only slow changes, the 
implication is that the task of changing a trend quickly and sharply 
must be very great indeed. On the other hand, the task of hastening 
a trend does not appear to be so great. In other words, if we wish 
to deconcentrate urban population, then if there is a trend toward 
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deconcentration there is more reason for optimism about what can 
be accomplished than if there is a trend toward concentration. So- 
cial planning should therefore be based on a consideration of social 
trends. 

This generalization that social trends are slow to change their 
direction deserves some further comment. Why is this so? The 
reason probably lies in the fact that social trends are generally the 
resultant of many different forces; so that when we deal with 
trends, we deal with many different social forces. Thus the trend 
toward or away from concentration of populations in cities, for 
instance, is the result of social forces flowing from the desire for 
markets, the concern over the rise and fall of property values, the 
provision of social services, the wish for healthful and safe environ- 
ment for children, the liking for recreation, the conditions of trans- 
portation, the need for a supply of labor, the wish to live near one’s 
place of work, the love of neighborliness or anonymity, and op- 
portunities for work. Some of these forces normally operate 
toward concentration and some toward deconcentration. The 
actual movement is a resultant of the two sets of forces; so that the 
trend is toward or away from concentration until the balance be 
equal. To change such a resultant trend by stopping it or sharply 
modifying its direction means dealing with many different social 
forces. 

This sociological approach is not always taken by city planners 
who are engineers, architects, etc.—not social scientists. The pat- 
terns drawn by those who deal largely with inanimate materials are 
often strangely geometrical in design, such as big circles with little 
circles equidistant, or concentric circles with zones of equal width, 
etc. It is as though they were manipulating wooden shapes rather 
than people and human institutions; dealing with mechanical forces 
rather than social forces. Social forces are forces flowing always 
from human beings as they react to their environment, which is 
largely an environment of social institutions, though also an envir- 
onment of nature. 

In modern times the social environment nearly everywhere is 
undergoing change; hence human beings are reacting to a changing 
environment, to oppose or to assist. These reactions collectvely are 
social movements. Hence trends become important for constructive 
social effort. They are the specific historical materials on a particu- 
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lar movement expressed in statistical form. Trends are therefore a 
kind of history, the importance of which is generally recognized 
in any social undertaking. 

It is thus apparent that for ay undertaking for the dispersal of 
urban population, whether evolutionary or revolutionary, a knowl- 
edge of what has been occurring, whether concentration or decon- 
centration, is basic. The trends should be noted, of course, with 
regard to population, since it is people whose welfare is our con- 
cern. In working with trends of the population into and away from 
Cities, it should be observed that people do not nowadays reside and 
work in the same spot. People may, for instance, work in a city and 
live elsewhere. They may also live in a city and work outside. A 
wide separation of place of work and residence is made possible by 
our remarkable modern transportation. However, there is a limit 
to the extent of this separation, so that the place of work is a 
determinant at least of the regional area of the residence. It thus is 
necessary to study trends in location of places of work as well as 
location of the residences of the people. 

Urban dwellers in the main work in factories, in markets, or in 
occupations which service the workers in factories and stores. 
There are many other related occupations, such as workers in offices 
and on transport vehicles. These urban occupations, as we have 
seen, are of two kinds: the main or primary occupations which 
make a city possible, such as those in factories, in places of trade, 
governmental activities, educational institutions, etc., and the sub- 
sidiary occupations which serve those working in the main ones, 
such as those in places of local trade, in offices, in the professions, 
and the various personal services. 

Obviously, then, the residences of a people are in some measure 
determined by where these main urban occupations are found, 
whether in small cities or large, satellite cities or metropolises. Of 
these main occupations the most common are in factories and in 
trade. For both factories and stores there are advantages in locating 
where people live. For there are found a supply of workers and 
there are the customers. On the other hand, it is possible for a 
factory to be constructed in a locality where there are no residents, 
since the workers may move from elsewhere to work there. Such a 
phenomenon has often occurred in connection with mining and 
also with those factories for which it is advantageous to be located 
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near a source of raw material or near a source of mechanical power. 
With workers in such factories and mines will come others who 
follow the subsidiary occupations. But modern transportation is 
making the factory less of a determinant of the near-by residences 
of employees. Workers may ride to work, and thus even live in 
crowded cities and work in factories located in open spaces or in 
less crowded satellite towns. 

Stores selling various kinds of merchandise may also locate where 
few people live provided people will come to trade, as from near-by 
farms. Similarly, merchants may also locate where population is 
sparse in anticipation of the coming of population, as was occa- 
sionally the case in the settlement of the western part of the United 
States. There are today many markets at corners where busy high- 
ways cross, with few residents living in the neighborhood. The 
customers are travelers, not residents. Since urban automobilists 
drive to markets as do farmers of the open country, markets may 
be located on the periphery of cities; and thus traffic may be turned 
from the crowded city center to more spacious suburbs. The loca- 
tion of markets outside cities may therefore lessen the daytime 
congestion of cities. And with such a market location away from 
the city, people may move out to be nearer such markets. For 
markets are an attraction in the choices of residences. 

But in the main it is more profitable for stores and factories to 
be located where there is a reservoir of people from whom em- 
ployees and customers are drawn. This fact may indeed be one of 
the main reasons why communities tend to grow in size from 
villages and towns into cities. The bigger the city, it is thought, the 
better are the chances of customers and employees. 

Trends in the location of factories and merchandising establish- 
ments are important factors in the concentration and deconcentra- 
tion of city populations. So then it is desirable to supplement a 
study of the trends in the movement of city population with studies 
of trends in the location of factories and markets. 

With a knowledge of trends in the movement of city popula- 
tions, of factories and of markets, we should be better prepared to 
consider the possibility of furthering the deconcentration of very 
large cities. 
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Social Change in Japan 
DAVID B. CARPENTER 


Japanese history since 1600 provides a notable labora- 
tory in planned social change. Urbanization emerges 
as a confounding factor in the remarkable national 
planning efforts of the Tokugawa, Meiji, and Mac- 
Arthur regimes. Although confirmation is provided for 
the view of the city as the focal point in innovation, 
secularization, and individuation, it is also clear 

that in Japan urbanization and industrialization have 
acquired distinctive qualities in their social impact. 


HIS PAPER reports on some interrelationships between urbaniza- 
T tion and social change in Japan since 1600. The writer’s concern 
with the case of Japan is one facet of his continuing attempt to 
understand the role of urbanization in the course of social change 
in the modern world.’ It would be presumptuous to present the 
following observations as other than tentative and exploratory. 

Japan is proposed as a laboratory for the investigation of some 
possible interrelationships between urbanization and social change 
for several reasons. In the first place, Japan is the most highly in- 
dustrialized and urbanized of the major nations of Asia. In Asia lives 
the bulk of the world’s population, a population which is now in the 
midst of major social, economic, and political transformations of 
enormous consequence to the rest of the world. Japan is not only 
a key part of rapidly changing Asia, but its earlier experience with 
industrialization and urbanization provides important clues to un- 
derstanding the rising tide of Asian aspirations, unrest, and power.* 

1 Revised version of a paper read be- to urbanization, with particular ref- 
fore a joint session of the Conference erence to the United States, see Stuart 
on Asian Affairs and the Missouri So- A. Queen and David B. Carpenter, The 
ciological Society at Columbia, Mis- American City (New York: McGraw- 


souri, October 18, 1958. Hill, 1953). 
?For the writer’s general approach 3 See Philip M. Hauser (ed.), Urban- 
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In the second place, Japan lends itself to the testing of hypotheses 
regarding social and cultural change which have been primarily 
documented with data on European and European-dominated peo- 
ples. Japan is of particular interest because of its isolated island loca- 
tion off the Asia mainland, its long history as an independent cul- 
tural entity, and its sharply alternating periods of rapid change 
and relative stability. 

Third, Japan is an appropriate concern of American scholars 
because of close past and present relationships between the two 
countries. The United States played a major role in ending Japan’s 
self-imposed isolation a little more than one hundred years ago; it 
shared in the events which led to the emergence of Japan as a world 
power; it engaged Japan in a mounting conflict which culminated 
at Pearl Harbor and war; it undertook the leading role in the post- 
surrender occupation and military government of Japan; and it has 
now based its foreign and military policy in Asia on close co- 
operation with the Japanese. 

It is the central argument of this paper that Japanese history since 
1600 may profitably be regarded in terms of three remarkable ex- 
periments in planned social change undertaken by powerful, cen- 
tralized governments which were relatively free to exercise un- 
limited authority. In each of these three instances the regime con- 
sciously set out to fashion Japan’s national life after a preconceived 
pattern; and in each case the planned change was in substantial de- 
gree realized. However, these planned changes were in part not 
realized because of factors in social change which apparently were 
not susceptible of successful manipulation even by great centralized 
authority. In each case urbanization was an important factor in 
planning failure. 

As a backdrop to the proposed analysis, a brief account of pre- 
1600 Japan and its development may be helpful.* Slightly larger 
than the British Isles or Italy, Japan is a rugged, mountainous land 
with not more than 20 per cent of its land area suitable for cultiva- 
tion. Settled by a hunting and fishing people, the Ainu, in the north 
and east, and by a village-dwelling, agricultural people in the south 
and west, Japan early came to occupy a position on the fringe of 
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Chinese civilization at a time when, between 200 B.c. and A.D. 200, 
China rivaled the greatness of Rome. The Yamato clan, emerging 
dominant in the third and fourth centuries, came to provide the an- 
cestors of the imperial family in their hereditary priest-chiefs, de- 
scended, according to clan mythology, from the Sun Goddess. 

Like Britain’s legacy from ancient Rome, Japan’s heritage from 
China became a principal civilizing force. During the seventh and 
eighth centuries, China was the richest, most powerful land in the 
world. The Yamato Court, by then asserting its imperial preroga- 
tives, set out to reproduce in Japan a carbon copy of T’ang China. 
Profound though these Chinese influences were, they directly af- 
fected only the capital city, Kyoto and its environs, and they were 
severely modified as they reached out into the provinces. There a 
feudal society was developing, dominated by provincial warrior 
aristocrats managing their estates and peasants, with less and less 
control from Kyoto. 

Wars between the two strongest cliques of provincial aristocrats 
in support of two quarreling court factions led in 1185 to the emer- 
gence of a century and a half of unified rule of Japan from Kama- 
kura (near present-day Tokyo), the military headquarters of the 
triumphant faction. Using the title Shogun, “Generalissimo,” the 
new ruler of Japan maintained the fiction that the Emperor in 
Kyoto ruled and that the Shogun was merely commander of the 
Emperor’s army. The rule of Kamakura, depending upon personal 
loyalty of feudal knights to the Shogun, proved inadequate to the 
government of a growing and changing Japan. In 1333 Kamakura 
was destroyed as a city and a regime, and there began 250 years 
of declining imperial fortunes and power, rising localism, and in- 
creasing unrest and civil war. 

Though political confusion and civil strife followed the Kama- 
kura overthrow, the so-called “dark ages” actually were years of 
impressive commercial and industrial development. By the end of 
the sixteenth century Japanese ships, traders, and products were in 
vigorous competition with those of the Chinese and Europeans, 
and Japanese warrior traders had come to dominate the water-borne 
commerce of East Asia.° 

A notable feature of the period following the collapse of the 
Kamakura regime was the rise of the provincial lord, the daimyo, 
as the key figure in the political and social system. In the local con- 


5 Reischauer, op. cit., p. 76. 
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flicts and civil wars of the period, more powerful daimyo tended to 
absorb the realms of the less powerful. In 1568, Oda Nobunaga, 
daimyo of three provinces around Nagoya, gained control over 
central Japan, including Kyoto and merchant-dominated Osaka— 
by then the two principal cities of Japan. In 1587, Hideyoshi, Oda’s 
ablest general, won control by force of all Japan, but failed in his 
attempt to conquer China, Japan’s first major imperialist adventure. 
In the struggle for power after Hideyoshi’s death, Tokugawa 
Ieyasu, chief Hideyoshi deputy in eastern Japan at Edo (present- 
day Tokyo), emerged dominant in 1600. 

As the first of the three remarkable experiments in controlled 
social change offered by modern Japanese history, the Tokugawa 
regime presents the attempt, in large measure successful, of an au- 
thoritarian national government to freeze a consciously selected 
mold upon a people through highly organized regimentation and 
deliberate national isolation from the rest of the world. 

Impressed with the previous 250 years of political disunity and 
with the inability of the heirs of Oda and Hideyoshi to retain 
political control, Tokugawa Ieyasu set out to build a political struc- 
ture which would survive his death. The Tokugawa rulers estab- 
lished headquarters in their Edo castle, which they built into a vast 
fortress, a portion of which remains as the palace grounds in central 
Tokyo. They and their military allies held directly the rich central 
portion of Honshu, Japan’s main island. These allied “hereditary 
daimyo” were differentiated from the “outer daimyo” of northeast 
and southwest Japan whom the Tokugawa had forced into submis- 
sion. Both sets of daimyo were subject to ingenious Tokugawa con- 
trols: limitations on castle building and repairs; required periods of 
residence in Edo, with wife and children held as virtual hostages in 
the absence of the daimyo from Edo; and the metsuke, the highly 
organized Tokugawa secret police and civil censors. 

The Tokugawa Shogunate continued the fiction of imperial rule, 
generously subsidizing the Emperor and his court but keeping them 
under strict surveillance. A strong, complicated, centralized ad- 
ministration was established, including a small Council of State and 
a highly efficient core of well-trained civil administrators, backed 
and checked by the ever-probing metsuke. High offices tended to 
be restricted to the families of the hereditary daimyo. 

In pursuit of political stability, an artificially imposed system of 
social stratification was buttressed by a deliberate revival of tradi- 
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tional Confucianism. At the top of the system were the Shogun, the 
Emperor, and the daimyo; second were the samurai, the reconsti- 
tuted class of feudal knights who were given sole right to bear arms; 
third were the peasants; fourth were the artisans; fifth were the 
merchants, in Confucian theory a parasite class; and at the bottom 
were the eta, the outcasts.® 

Most drastic of the Tokugawa policies was that of deliberate 
isolation from the rest of the world. By the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the Japanese were the dominant trading and seafar- 
ing people of Asia. An active commerce with Europeans had de- 
veloped. Nearly half a million Japanese had been converted to 
Christianity as a result of vigorous Jesuit missionary work which 
began with Francis Xavier’s two-year residence in Japan from 1549 
to 1551. The obsessive Tokugawa search for political stability, the 
not irrational fear of increasing European colonial imperialism, and 
the distrust of alliances between Europeans and the outer daimyo, 
led to progressive restrictions on foreigners and foreign travel. By 
1638 only limited and closely supervised trade through Nagasaki 
with the Dutch and Chinese remained. The following centuries of 
national isolation, peace, and authoritarian control have had a last- 
ing effect on Japanese society. The adventurous, trading, fighting 
Japanese of the sixteenth century had become by the mid-nine- 
teenth century a disciplined, orderly people accustomed to firm 
rule from above. A feudal order, already maladapted to the world 
of 1600, had been maintained in disciplined isolation far longer than 
it could have survived under any other circumstances.’ 

Although the Tokugawa government was successful in creating 
social and political stability, ic did not succeed in stifling change. 
The years of peace brought great prosperity, industrial develop- 
ment, and domestic trade. With this economic development came 
a rise of cities and towns and an increase in the power of the mer- 
chant class. The castle headquarters of the daimyo came to be sur- 
rounded by administrative and commercial towns. The size and im- 
portance of each castle town was related to the wealth and power 
of the daimyo. The great cities of modern Japan had already de- 
veloped as major urban centers during this period. Edo, center of 
the complex bureaucracy, had by 1800 a population of about one 


gawa Religion: The Values of Pre- 
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million. Osaka, center of domestic commerce and handicraft indus- 
tries, was only slightly smaller. Kyoto, the ancient imperial capital, 
was a populous center especially for court nobles and their func- 
tionaries, priests, artisans, and craftsmen.* Reischauer notes that 
“Japan in 1800, though an outwardly feudal land, was almost as 
urbanized as were the leading industrial countries of the West at 
that time.” ® 

As urban tastes emerged in patterns of life, Spartan-like military 
virtues languished during centuries of peace. Shinto students with a 
revived interest in Japanese history increasingly questioned the 
legitimacy of Tokugawa usurpation of imperial prerogatives. 
Through the port of Nagasaki, Dutch books brought to small intel- 
lectual circles some knowledge of the exciting changes occurring in 
the outside world. Events were, by the mid-nineteenth century, to 
link against the archaic Tokugawa order urban merchant discon- 
tent, loyalist restorationist sentiment, outer daimzyo aspirations, and 
foreign intervention.” 

In a succession of events beginning with the arrival of Admiral 
Perry’s warships in Tokyo Bay in 1853, United States and Euro- 
pean military power forced the Tokugawa regime to sign treaties 
of commerce which were not acceptable to the Kyoto court and 
to the majority of the daimyo. Unwittingly the Americans and 
Europeans forced the Edo government to discredit itself and expose 
its helplessness. The last Tokugawa Shogun relinquished power to 
the Emperor in 1867, and the restoration of imperial rule became a 
reality in 1868. 

The Meiji Restoration and imperial expansion which occurred 
between 1868 and 1945 provide the second of the three experiments 
in planned social change. Coming to power and ruling in the ... ne 
of the fifteen-year-old Emperor Meiji in 1868 were a remarkable 
group of young samurai from southwestern Japan. Most of them 
had staunchly opposed the Edo treaties with the foreigners and 
helped bring the Tokugawa regime to an end. Yet they all had been 
deeply impressed and humiliated by the helplessiess not only of the 
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Edo government but also of the restorationists in the face of foreign 
force. As the Tokugawa in the early 1600’s had been obsessed with 
political stability, so Japan’s new ruling oligarchy was obsessed with 
the desperate need to create a Japan strong enough to maintain it- 
self militarily in the modern world. 

Moving the imperial headquarters from Kyoto to Edo, renamed 
Tokyo, “the eastern capital,” the new regime set upon a most re- 
markably successful program of modernizing and strengthening 
Japan. A great asset in the process was the strong and reasonably 
efficient governmental machinery of the Tokugawa bureaucracy 
which was largely intact and which the new regime utilized with 
little change. 

The daimyo, led by the example of the lords of Satsuma and 
Choshu, were persuaded to renounce their feudal fiefs and offer 
their domains to the Emperor. Feudal obligations, such as those to 
the samurai, were paid off in government bonds, and ranks of no- 
bility were awarded to the daimyo and key figures in the new 
oligarchy. By 1872 universal military service displaced the tradition 
of the hereditary warrior caste, and a modern army was modeled on 
that of the German victors in the Franco-Prussian War. The process 
of selective Westernization was efficiently and speedily carried forth 
with primary concern always for strengthening an independent 
Japan. As Borton has emphasized in his careful account of the 
process “Japan had met the challenge of Western civilization by 
adopting the basic elements of Westernization.”™ 

So successsful was the process of planned change in achieving its 
major objectives, that by 1895 Japan had overwhelmed its ancient 
mentor, China, and won Formosa; by 1905 it had defeated Czarist 
Russia and won a privileged position in Manchuria and Korea. In 
1919 Japan participated as one of the Big Five at Versailles, gaining 
territory and privileges in China and the Pacific. The expansion— 
economic, military, and political—reached its peak during World 
War II and came to an abrupt halt and reversal in 1945. 

For the second time in modern Japanese history an all-powerful 
central government mobilized the nation toward achieving a de- 
sired goal. In this planned program of change, an astute oligarchy, 
ruling in the name of an artificially strengthened imperial institu- 
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tion, succeeded in building from a state of relatively complete help- 
lessness to major military and economic strength. Only the com- 
bined might of the United States and its allies blocked the realiza- 
tion of a Japan-dominated Asia. 

Yet the attempt of the Japanese oligarchy to gain military and 
economic strength without basically changing the homogeneous 
patriarchal social structure did not succeed. The leadership in Japan, 
as elsewhere, found in militarization and industrialization a veritable 
Pandora’s box. With military and economic changes came urbani- 
zation, and with urbanization came fundamental changes in Japanese 
culture and social structure which were neither planned nor desired 
by the leadership. As a growing proportion of Japan’s population 
became residents of great cities, familism began to be corroded by 
individualism; cultural homogeneity began to be replaced by cul- 
tural heterogeneity; National Shinto began to be subject to doubt 
and skepticism; the traditional patriarchal organization of the busi- 
ness and the factory began to be challenged by such radical con- 
cepts as those of collective bargaining. War, defeat, and disillusion- 
ment accelerated these processes of change and bred uncertainty 
and disorganization as old norms and values succumbed in the pain- 
ful rise of the new.'” 

General Douglas MacArthur’s remarkable regime provides the 
third experiment in planned social change.* As supreme com- 
mander for the Allied powers, General MacArthur exercized domi- 
nant authority in Japan from August 14, 1945, when his appoint- 
ment was approved by President Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, 
Generalissimo Stalin, and Generalissimo Chiang, until April 10, 
1951, when he was removed from his post by President Truman. 
Acting under the general policy laid down in the Potsdam Procla- 
mation, General MacArthur played major roles as both policy- 
maker and executive. 

The two basic objectives of the Allied powers were defined to 
be prevention of any future Japanese military threat to world 
peace and formation of a responsible, democratic government in 
Japan. Means of achieving these were defined in general terms in 
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the Potsdam Proclamation, issued on July 26, 1945, by the govern- 
ments of the United States, China, and Great Britain, through their 
chief executives.** 

When Allied forces landed to begin the Occupation, they found 
that the Japanese food supply was desperately low, far lower than 
had been reported by Allied intelligence agencies. The Allied re- 
gime from the beginning had, in addition to demilitarization and 
democratization, to address itself to pressing food, health, and 
economic problems. 

The MacArthur policy was one of indirect military government. 
Most Japanese civil officials, including police, were continued in 
office, and Japanese governmental structure and laws, with only 
specified exceptions, were maintained. General MacArthur was de- 
termined to see that governmental and legal machinery in this com- 
plex, highly industrialized society did not break down and that 
change was introduced gradually and in ways consistent with legal 
continuity and a minimum of social disorganization. 

In his Tokyo headquarters, General MacArthur had a dual staff 
conforming to his dual role as military commander and military 
governor. In his role as military governor he achieved remarkable 
success in winning the respect and confidence of a majority of the 
Japanese people. Particularly welcomed in Japan were the Mac- 
Arthur program of food imports, his attention to health needs, his 
espousal of Japan’s necessities in foreign trade and fishing, and his 
resistance to reparations programs which would jeopardize a mini- 
mum level of recovery in the drastically reduced Japanese economy. 

As in the two other massive experiments in planned social change 
in Japan, great success was achieved in carrying through the Mac- 
Arthur objectives—interrupted though the program was by the 
Korean incident. The Japanese military establishment was dis- 
mantled; 6,000,000 overseas Japanese were returned to the home- 
land; a parliamentary government on the English model was securely 
established; a vigorous labor movement developed; land reforms 
greatly reduced farm tenancy; minimum food and health needs 
were met; civil liberties were strengthened; and groundwork was 
laid for a peace treaty and an end to military occupation. 

And yet, as in the two other experiments, there were also im- 

14The Soviet Union did not join in Japan on July 26, 1945, the date of 
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pressive failures. Efforts at breaking up large industrial combines 
have not had a lasting effect. School reformers failed in their at- 
tempt to establish in Japan something like the kind of local district 
control common in the United States. The extensive purges of pre- 
war leadership in public and private life have had only very tem- 
porary effects. The MacArthur-imposed constitutional renuncia- 
tion of war and of a military establishment seems destined for limbo. 

Again we note the limits within which the most absolute of gov- 
ernmental authorities can manipulate social change to a desired end. 
Again urbanization emerges as a variable subtle and difficult of 
control—not even the massive destruction of Japanese cities during 
World War II basically changed the relentless march of urbaniza- 
tion. Insofar as the MacArthur reforms countered social and cul- 
tural changes implicit in growing urbanization—as in attempts at 
revival of localism in government or of small scale in industry—the 
reforms had little continuing effect. 

The pace of urbanization has continued unabated in Japan. In 
her authoritative study of population, Taeuber has provided the 
facts of recent urban growth in spite of massive urban destruc- 
tion in the closing years of World War II. Cities of a million popu- 
lation or more lost more than two-thirds of their population in 
casualties, refugees, and other out-migrants in 1944 and 1945. Cities 
between roo thousatu’ 2d a million lost 30 per cent. Yet the 
tenacious march of urbanization in Japan is vividly underlined in 
the speed with which great cities were rebuilt and repopulated. 
Cities of 100,000 or more had a total population of 21,291 thousands 
in 1940, declined to 11,014 thousands in 1945, rose to 21,326 thou- 
sands in 1950, and reached an all-time high of 31,141 thousands in 
1955. Between 1950 and 1955 population in cities of one million or 
more increased 39.3 per cent, in cities of one hundred thousand to 
one million increased 51.4 per cent, in cities of fifty to one hundred 
thousand increased 49.1 per cent, and outside cities of fifty thou- 
sand or more decreased 12.6 per cent.”® 

Although Japan as a whole is highly industrialized and urbanized, 
there are significant differences between regions in the degree of 
industrial and urban development. In a heretofore unpublished 
study, the writer, utilizing selected prefectural data from the 7950 
Japan Statistical Yearbook," analyzed social, economic, and politi- 


15 Taeuber, op. cit., p. 72. Prime Minister, 7950 Japan Statistical 
16 Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Yearbook (Tokyo, June, 1951). 
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cal correlates of urbanization. Table 1 summarizes results of Spear- 
man rank correlation coefficients’ run, with the 46 prefectures of 
Japan as reporting units, between percentage of 1950 population 
living in urban places (shi) of 30,000 or more population and 
twenty-four social, economic, and political measures. 


TABLE 1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN URBANIZATION AND 
24 SELECTED SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL 
MEASURES, 46 PREFECTURES, JAPAN 





Spearman Rank Correlation Coefficient between 1950 Percentage of 
Prefectural Population Living in Urban Places of 30,000 or more 
Population and Specified Measure 





Percentage of population not living on farms (1947)... ...... + .71 
Mean cinema attendance per capita (1948)... ........4.. + .66 
Percentage of labor force employed in commerce (1947) ....... + .64 
Percentage of labor force (1947) labor union members (1949)... . . + .64 
Percentage of population in the age range 15 to 49 years (1947). . . .+ .60 
Number of hospital beds per 1,000 population (1949) ........ + .55 
Percentage of labor force employed in manufacturing (1947) . . . .. + .54 
Number of physicians per 1,000 population (1948) ......... + .50 
Percentage of population professing Christianity (1949) ....... + .48 
Percentage of population civilian foreign nationals (1950). ...... + .46 
Number of divorces per 1,000 marriages (1949)... ......2.. + .43 
Number of dental surgeons per 1,000 population (1948) ....... + .42 
Number of males per 100 females (1948)... . 2... ......2.. + .42 
Percentage of House of Representatives vote Socialist or Communist 

ea ar ere ar ae eee + .34 
Percentage of House of Representatives vote Communist (1949). . . .+ .27 
Precentage of House of Representatives vote Socialist (1949)... . . + .17 
Number of registered radio receivers per 100 families (1948) ..... + .16 
Number of suicides per 1,000 population (1948)... .....2... + .02 
Children age 0 to 4 years per 1,000 population age 15 to 49 (1947). . .— .24 
Percentage of population age 65 years or older (1947) ........ — .25 
Infant deaths per 1,000 live births (1949)... 2... ......2.. — .32 
Percentage of population age 0 to 14 years (1947)... 2... 2... — .37 
Percentage of dwelling units owner occupied (1948) ......... — .51 
Mean number of persons per ordinary household (1948) ....... — .52 





Source: Calculated from data published in Bureau of Statistics, Office of the 
Prime Minister, 1950 Japan Statistical Yearbook (Tokyo, June, 1951). 


In general, data of Table 1 are consistent with the view of the 
city as a focal point in innovation, secularization, individualization, 
and breakdown in traditional patriarchal social structures as repre- 

17 This coefficient has a range from _ series are completely unrelated) to a 
a maximum of + 1.00 (when the ranks minimum of — 1.00 (when the ranks of 


of the two correlated series are identi- one series are the complete opposite of 
cal) to 0.00 (when the ranks of the two the ranks of the other series). 
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sented by the extended family and the paternalistic business or 
factory. The correlations suggest that the impact of the city is maxi- 
mum: (1) at the level of market place and job; (2) in the availa- 
bility and use of such facilities as cinemas, hospitals, and physicians; 
(3) in the rural-to-urban migration of young adults; and (4) in 
reduction of family size. Middle range correlations document the 
impact, significant but less marked, on traditional values occasioned 
by such urban-associated phenomena as Christianity, presence of 
foreigners, higher divorce rates, leftist political sentiment, and lower 
birth and death rates. 

The correlations of Table 1 are all in directions expected by the 
student of comparative urbanization with two notable exceptions. 
First, the positive relationship between urbanization and the sex 
ratio is quite the reverse of the pattern to be found in a nation like 
the United States. Explanations of this reversal have been made 
both in terms of the industrialization of Japan more recent than 
that of the United States and in terms of contrasts in the role and 
status of women traditional in the two countries. 

The second of these exceptions to the general urbanization pat- 
tern is provided by the apparent lack of relationship between city 
living and suicide rates. To the Japanese student this finding will 
not be surprising in view of the place of suicide in traditional Jap- 
anese culture. One might hypothesize that our statistics confuse 
two different phenomena: forms of traditional suicide which may 
be more frequent in rural areas and forms of suicide symptomatic 
of personal and social disorganization which may be more frequent 
in urban areas. 

Although our statistical analysis confirms familiar hypotheses 
concerning the social impact of urbanization, it also suggests sig- 
nificant variations of the Japanese pattern. Just as in other periods 
of Japanese history innovation was adapted and modified in a 
unique amalgam of the old and the new, so urbanization and indus- 
trialization seem to have acquired distinctive qualities in Japan. Our 
findings are consistent with Taeuber’s conclusion (p. 170): “Not 
only migration but industrialization itself was adjusted to the under- 
lying culture, the difficult resource situation, and the increasing 
population.” 


Washington University 
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Spatial Representation and the 
Orbits of City Life’ 


ANSELM STRAUSS 


A THEORETICAL problem in urban sociology is how urban 
social worlds are related to specified spaces, areas, 
and streets of the city. After some discussion of ear- 
lier urban studies, a set of concepts is offered for 
handling various aspects of the symbolism of urban 
space. These include ceremonial areas, locale, loca- 
tion, and orbits. These latter are discussed in relation 
to urban worlds—the important thing about worlds 
being not that they are rooted in space but that their 
members are linked by a shared symbolism. 


T HE SPATIAL complexity and the social diversity of any city are 
linked in exceedingly subtle ways. The connections deserve 
close examination. This will force confrontation of a very thorny 
problem: How are urban social worlds related to specified spaces, 
areas, and streets of the city? 

Technical sociological interest in this kind of inquiry dates back 
to “the Chicago school” of urban research. Chicago’s ethnic di- 
versity was so striking, and the spatial dispersal of these populations 
over the face of the city was so marked, that sociologists then 
developed a series of studies of ethnic (and other) worlds located 
in urban space. They invented a corresponding set of terms to link 
space and social structure. (“Natural area” was one such concept.) 
The point was, as Park said, that “In the course of time every 
section and quarter of the city takes on something of the character 
and qualities of its inhabitants. Each separate part of the city is 
inevitably stained with the peculiar sentiments of its population.”* 

*From Images of the American City, 1Robert Park, The City (Chicago: 


. be published in 1960 by the Free University of Chicago Press, 1925), p. 
Tess, ai: 
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This kind of sociological inquiry had its roots in two kinds of 
tradition: one was scientific—the biological study of ecological 
communities, the other was popular—the colorful journalistic ac- 
counts of urban social worlds. (Park himself had been a journalist.) 
Journalistic exploration of the city, as presented in full-length book 
form, goes back at least to mid-nineteenth century, somewhat be- 
fore the full tide of urban reform. Reform itself brought countless 
investigations of the less palatable aspects of metropolitan life, some 
of these rather more accurate and less luridly written than con- 
temporary journalistic descriptions which sagacious publishers con- 
tinued to offer a public hungry for images of how the other 
“halves” lived.? 

Through such volumes, the citizen was kept apprised both of his 
city’s many populations and of the locales which they inhabited. 
The books were supplemented by immensely zestful newspaper 
reporting of the developing urban scene. The tough, realistic re- 
porter was a conspicuous person during the nineties and early years 
of the twentieth century. His tradition still flourishes, albeit today’s 
practitioners tend to be more romantic, less honestly astonished. But 
we still depend upon the journalist for his descriptions of the city’s 
essential drama. It is he, along with the novelist, who tracks down 
the city’s interesting people and the city’s fascinating locales and 
presents them to us who might otherwise miss them. 

What the sociologists later did was not so much to add accuracy, 
and certainly not color, to the journalistic accounts—and they 
definitely covered far less territory—as to study more systemati- 
cally the “cultures” of particular urban communities and relate the 
communities to the spatial structure of the entire metropolis. Later 
they became especially interested in the spatial distribution and 
social organization of social classes, particularly in smaller cities.* 

Some of this sociological research can be utilized for a specific 
interest in the spatial representations of urban populations. I pro- 
pose first to describe briefly certain aspects of several studies in 
order to suggest modes of analyzing and ordering the spatial repre- 
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2 Junius Browne, The Great Metrop- 
olis, a Mirror of New York (Hartford, 
Conn.: Am. Pub. Co., 1869); James 
McCabe, The Secrets of the Great City 
(Philadelphia: Jones Bros., 1868); James 
McCabe, New York by Sunlight and 


Gaslight (Philadelphia: Hubbard Bros., 
1881); Matthew H. Smith, Sunshine 
and Shadow in New York (Hartford, 
Conn.: J. B. Burr and Co., 1868). 

3 One can see this already happening 
in the work of settlement-house re- 
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sentations of various urban populations. The major ordering princi- 
ple that I shall utilize will be the city themes characteristically 
found in novels about urban life. 

One persistent theme has been the search for some viable metro- 
politan existence by migrants with rural or small town back- 
grounds. Many ethnic communities formerly found in our great 
cities were composed of men and women drawn from the villages 
and farms of Europe. Among the most intriguing sociological 
descriptions of such an ethnic community is one by Christen 
Jonassen.* I shall summarize his description of the Norwegians. 

The Norwegians who settled in New York City after 1830 came 
mainly from the coastal districts of Norway. (That country re- 
mained unindustrialized during the last century.) According to 
Jonassen, the Norwegians are “for the most part nature lovers and 
like green things and plenty of space about them.”*® The original 
immigrants settled in such an area near the ship docks, although for 
occupational as well as “nature loving” reasons. Over the decades, 
the Norwegian colony clung to the shoreline but gradually moved 
down it as area deterioration set in and invaders of lower status 
arrived on the scene. The continuous gradual retreat of the colony 
to contiguous areas was possible as long as land suiting rural values 
remained available. Recently the colony has been driven into a box, 
its back to the ocean, for there is no further contiguous land to 
move to; hence it has begun to make the kind of jumps to noncon- 
tiguous areas so characteristic of other immigrant groups. Nor- 
Wwegians are now moving to sites that still retain some atmosphere 
of rurality. 

This representation of land, redolent with rural memories, is no 
doubt paralleled by the spatial representations of other rural mi- 
grants to large urban centers. Polish citizens of our cities live— 
quite literally—in local parishes, whether their Protestant neighbors 
recognize this or not. In some instances the parish was settled as a 
village, set down near a railroad yard or a factory; and although 
the expanding metropolis has caught up and surrounded the parish, 
the invisible village still exists for at least the older of its inhabitants. 

Another persistent theme found in novels about city life is that 





formers. Cf. the maps of ethnic distri- #“Cultural Variables in the Ecology 
bution (Boston) in Robert A. Woods of an Ethnic Group,” Amer. Soc. Rev., 
(ed.), Americans in Process (Boston:  14:32-41 (1949). 


Houghton Mifflin, 1902). 5 [bid., p. 34. 
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Cities are conducive to personal demoralization and are character- 
ized by the destructive impersonality of their relationships: sites, in 
a word, that are characteristically inhabited by anomic people. In 
the novels these people are ex-rural. During the 1920’s Harvey 
Zorbaugh described one area of Chicago, many of whose residents 
subscribed to this view of the city.* The area was one of furnished 
rooms in houses long abandoned by former well-to-do owners, 
characteristically, “a place of anonymous relationships. One knows 
no one and is known by no one. One comes and goes as one wishes, 
does very much as one pleases, and as long as one disturbs no one 
else, no questions are asked.” (Zorbaugh gives documents showing 
how great this anonymity as well as loneliness and anomie, can be.) 
Although not all residents of such an urban area are lonely and 
demoralized, or have a corresponding perspective on city life, it 
seems reasonable to hypothesize that this kind of perspective would 
be found there with great frequency. It would be found with much 
less frequency in many other urban areas. 

It seems unnecessary to say much about the opposite of anomie: 
the attempted or actually creative use of privacy. People who seek 
escape from the confines of their small towns or from equally 
oppressive urban families have traditionally flocked to “Villages,” 
“Towertowns,” “near North Sides,” and other Bohemian and 
quasi-Bohemian areas. Here are found the people who wish privi- 
leged privacy—anybody and everybody who is eager to keep the 
small-town qualities of the metropolis at a long arm’s length.’ The 
inhabitants do not necessarily intend to live here forever; the area 
is used by many who plan to settle down later in more conventional 
areas when they will then engage in generally more socially ap- 
proved pursuits. (“There’s at least a year in everybody’s life when 
he wants to do just as he damn pleases. The ‘village’ is the only 
place where he can do it without sneaking off in a hole by him- 
self.” *) Closely related to privileged privacy as an urban perspective 
is, of course, the view that the city is a place to be enjoyed; and 








6 See the chapter entitled, “The World 
of Furnished Rooms,” in his The Gold 
Coast and the Slum (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929), pp. 
69-86. See also Walter Firey, “The 
South End,” Land Use in Central Bos- 
ton (Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press, 1947), pp. 290-322. 
7 Cf. Caroline Ware, Greenwich Vil- 


lage (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1935) 
or Zorbaugh, op. cit., Ch. V, “Tower- 
town,” pp. 87-104. 

8 A comment by a young woman of 
Towertown to Zorbaugh—lIbid., p. 99. 
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many of the residents of these urban areas are there because they 
believe that enjoyment and excitement are most easily obtained 
there. Other city dwellers may visit the area for temporary enjoy- 
ment and temporary privacy; the more or less permanent residents 
of the area merely want or need more of these, or are perhaps wiser 
about how to get them. 

Sociological studies of other urban communities likewise lend 
themselves to suggestions of what may be the predominant spatial 
representations held by inhabitants of those communities. Walter 
Firey’s study of Beacon Hill in Boston, for instance, demonstrates 
how deep an allegiance the Hill’s upper-class inhabitants may feel 
for that locale, an allegiance based upon immense respect for fam- 
ily inheritance and tradition, all intertwined with class pride. Firey 
also describes how close to the residences of the rich cluster the 
apartments and rooms of Bohemian groups. Here they could “en- 
joy the ‘cultural atmosphere’ of Beacon Hill as well as the demi- 
monde bohemian flavor of the north slope.”® The point of view 
of invading but more conventional upwardly mobile groups is given 
us by other sociological researches, supplementing information 
yielded by countless novels.*° For such populations, investments 
in terrain are much more than financial. And the continual surge 
of populations to the city’s outer rim is in some part an effort to live 
in “nicer” parts of the city. (Sociological researchers have managed 
to trace the movements of various ethnic groups across the city as 
their members moved upward in the social scale.) Sometimes 
groups impinged upon regard the invaders as a nuisance and some- 
times as a danger—especially if the invaders are colored. (We have 
fewer studies of how the invaders feel when invaded or surrounded 
by people whom they in turn consider dangerous, but such a vol- 
ume as Black Metropolis carries hints here and there that some 
colored people are fully as afraid of their colored neighbors as are 
the whites.) 

Few studies which I have cited are focused upon the more subtle 
meanings of space; but most studies cannot help but pick up some- 
thing of how people symbolize, and so perceive and use, land upon 
which they are quartered. These studies tell us considerably less 
about the meanings and uses of near-by and distant urban areas; 


9 [bid., p. 121. and his associates in the Yankee City 
10Cf, the work of W. L. Warner _ series. 
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nor do they sketch—except for smaller cities—a symbolic map of 
the entire metropolis."* Such a map would depict how the many 
populations symbolize the city as a whole, including various of its 
areas, and would attempt to draw together the collective repre- 
sentations of the more important city areas for many populations. 
The data and concepts necessary for making such maps do not 
exist. The investigation is worth while if one assumes that symbolic 
representations of space are associated with the use—or avoidance 
of use—of space. 

The city, I am suggesting, can be viewed as a complexly related 
set of symbolized areas. Any given population will be cognizant of 
only a small number of these areas: most areas will effectively lie 
outside of clear perception; others will be conceived in such ways 
that they will hardly ever be visited, will indeed be avo. ied. When 
properly mapped, any given area will be symbolized by several 
populations—anywhere from just a few (say, an ethnic area) to 
dozens (say, the downtown area). The sociological studies of less 
complex areas more satisfactorily discover the meanings of areal 
space than when the areas are used by many populations for diverse 
reasons. (One has only to compare what is known about simple 
residential areas, like ethnic or suburban communities, with the 
Rush Street and Forty-second Street areas of our cities.) 

How can we best begin to talk about urban spaces as though 
they had symbolic as well as economic and ecological functions? 
There is a language for talking about the latter (i.c., the fields of 
urban ecology, urban geography, urban economics) but not about 
the former. Consider, for instance, the downtown areas of our 
cities. Studies of the central district make clear that this district 


has two centers: one defined by the focus of lines of communication, 
the other by the focus of lines of transportation. With the first 
center is associated the merchandising of credits; with the second is 
associated the merchandising of consumers goods and services at 
retail.12 


These economic functions are visibly located on certain important 


11 The only exception to this state- the Central Business District in the 
ment is the attempt to zone the city Metropolitan Community” in P. Hatt 
from the center to the periphery and A. Reiss, Reader in Urban Sociol- 
roughly by social class. ogy (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951), 

12Earl Johnson, “The Function of  p. 483. 
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streets and in certain well-known buildings in the downtown area. 
The downtown is par excellence an area for financial and retail 
service (these latter may include cultural services). 

Yet one has only to observe closely a special city like Washing- 
ton to perceive that a very considerable area of the central city—by 
stretching the term we can even call it the downtown district—is 
set aside for overtly ceremonial functions. A broad green belt con- 
tains the nation’s ritual sites: the monuments and memorials, the 
Capitol, the Library of Congress and the archives with their price- 
less national manuscripts on hushed display. Boston too has its his- 
toric ceremonial areas, and so does Philadelphia. 

American cities as a rule do not have the elaborate ceremonial or 
symbolically tinged areas downtown that many European cities 
possess. Continental cities often evolved from medieval towns, 
which meant that the town’s main market nestled alongside the 
cathedral. In time the market grew and became the modern busi- 
ness district, encompassing or moving from the original central 
market site. The church area likewise acquired, and often retains 
now, additional functions located visibly in additional churches, 
administrative buildings, and cultural institutions. In German cities, 
for instance, this latter area is often referred to as the Altstadt (old 
city), since often it is coterminous with the site of earlier settle- 
ment; and it is sometimes sentimentally called the city’s kernel or 
heart. This ceremonial area, however, does not always occupy a 
space separate from the central business district. But in cities like 
Frankfort and Hanover, the ceremonial area does exist apart; and 
when those areas were destroyed by the bombing during the war, 
the administrative and residential buildings were rebuilt in cere- 
monial styles, and business structures were kept off the area. But in 
cities like Nuremberg and Cologne, the central business district is 
embedded in—or superimposed upon—revered ceremonial terrain. 
In both cities a rich symbolism is associated with the medieval street 
plan of the inner city. The streets themselves are considered, in 
some sense, sacred and may not, quite aside from financial consid- 
erations, be tampered with. Although the area cradled within 
Nuremberg’s famed medieval walls was terribly bombed during the 
war, the entire area was rebuilt thereafter with conscious intent to 
recapture the flavor of old Nuremberg: and the buildings in the 
business district which lies within the walls have been carefully 
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controlled in height and color to maintain the illusion of an old 
city. In Cologne the street plan is so sacred that planners, after the 
war, experienced great frustration in trying to provide for the flow 
of traffic because the city’s street plan may not be altered. 

What these European examples higtilight is that symbolic func- 
tions (or “services,” if one wishes to retain the language of eco- 
nomics) go on coterminously with economic and ecological func- 
tions. One can see the point dramatically illustrated by the relaxed 
people who stroll Fifth Avenue in New York City during any fine 
evening. Then the avenue is used as a promenade of pleasure, and 
window shopping is part of the enjoyment. During the day, most 
New Yorkers who rush across or along it are too preoccupied with 
other affairs to use the street for viewing and promenading, but 
even during the busiest hours of the day one can observe people 
using the street and its shops exclusively for pleasure. The signifi- 
cance of Fifth Avenue is not merely a matter of economics or of 
ecology; and its symbolic meanings, we may assume, are multi- 
tudinous. 

Just as the downtown area and even single streets are differenti- 
ated by economic function, so we may regard them as differentiated 
by symbolic function. This last statement has implications that are 
not immediately apparent. A convenient way to begin seeing these 
implications is to examine closely a single important downtown 
street. It will probably be used simultaneously by several different 
kinds of populations, distinguishable by dress and posture. Other 
kinds of people will be wholly, or to a considerable extent, missing 
(and may be found on other streets, as, for instance, the wealthier 
customers and strollers will be found on upper Fifth Avenue rather 
than below Forty-second Street). Just as several types of economic 
services can be found cheek by jowl on the same street, so may 
there be several symbolic functions performed by the same street. 
A restaurant there may serve expensive food; it may also serve 
leisure and a sense of luxury. Close by, another type of establish- 
ment may serve another taste, not entirely reducible to economic 
terms. The street may attract people to it who seek glamor, adven- 
ture, escape from a humdrum life—and who may not spend a cent 
yet feel wholly or partly satisfied by an evening on the street. The 
larger the downtown area, the more obviously districted will be 
the various economic and symbolic functions. In a city as large as 
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Chicago, for instance, there is a separate hotel row, a separate elite 
shopping boulevard, a separate financial canyon: and on these 
streets may be seen different types of architecture, different types 
of clients and servicing agents, and different types of activities. 
During the evening, some of the symbolic—if not indeed the 
economic—functions change, on identical streets; that is, people are 
using different institutions, or using the same ones a little dif- 
ferently. The sociological question is always who is found in such 
an area or on such a street, doing what, for what purposes, at any 
given hour. 

Over the years a downtown street can change wholly in eco- 
nomic and symbolic function as the center of town moves or as the 
city center grows larger and hence more differentiated. In Ameri- 
can Cities, however, some downtown streets seem to retain a re- 
markable affinity for the same kinds of businesses, clients, visitors, 
and pleasure-seekers. Streets get and retain reputations. They evoke 
images in the minds of those who know these reputations; and pre- 
sumably these images help attract and repel clients and visitors. 
From time to time, as the downtown district becomes more differ- 
entiated, functions break off from one street and get instituted on 
another. Thus, in Chicago, upper Michigan was opened with some 
fanfare during the present century, drawing away elite shops and 
shoppers from the more centrally located and famed State Street 
section. One can, if he is sufficiently imaginative, therefore view 
the downtown area of any city as having different historical depths. 
This is easier to see in Asiatic or European cities—for instance, in 
Tokyo there are ancient streets with both new and old functions 
and newer streets as weil. In American cities, history tends to get 
lost more quickly; but even here some residents are more aware of 
street histories than other townspeople and derive satisfactions from 
knowing about the past as they walk the street: it is, one might add, 
not too much to claim that they perceive the street differently 
from someone who does not know its past. 


I am looking from the window of my office in the London Guar- 
anty Building, on the very site of Fort Dearborne. I look from one 
window up the Chicago River, past the new Wacker Drive, once 
South Water Street, where my grandfather was a commission 
merchant .... A short distance south of the Wacker Drive, my 
father sat in the office of his bank and made his first loans to the 
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merchants who were even then building their grain elevators and 
establishing a center for the meat industry of the world.’* 


The speaker is an elderly Chicago lady. Not everyone has personal 
and familial memories so intertwined with street histories. On the 
other hand, it is more characteristic of American urban memories, 
perhaps, than of European or Asiatic, that one’s own personal mem- 
ories are relied upon to supply temporal depth to city streets and 
districts. For the more obviously historic areas like the Boston 
Common, personal memories are buttressed with folklore and text- 
book history. 

To continue now with the complex symbolic functions of cer- 
tain downtown streets: it is clearly observable that certain streets, 
as already remarked, draw several different kinds of populations. I 
propose to use the term “locale” to refer to such a street. A street 
like Rush Street in Chicago, for example, is a locale where in the 
evening one may find—on the street and in the many restaurants 
and bars—a variety of customers, servicing agents, and visitors. 
Rush Street has its own atmosphere, as many have observed, com- 
pounded of all these people and institutions. It is one of the glamor 
streets of Chicago. There can be seen, if one has an eye for such a 
thing, prostitutes, pimps, homosexuals, bisexuals, upper-class men 
and women, university students, touts, artists, tourists, business- 
men out for a good time with or without girl friends, young men 
and women on dates, people of various ethnic backgrounds, police- 
men, cabbies—the entire catalogue is much longer! Rush Street is 
a locale where people from many different urban worlds with many 
styles of urbanity rub elbows, pass each other, buy services from 
each other, talk to one another, and occasionally make friends with 
one another. Like animals using the same bit of land, people on 
Rush Street can interact almost subliminally, demanding nothing of 
each other, making no contracts with each other, but merely pass- 
ing each other or sitting near each other. But the interaction can 
also be contractual and exploitative, as when prostitutes find clients 
or pickpockets find marks. But most important, perhaps, there can 
occur at such locales a more sociable, more lasting kind of contact 
between peoples drawn from different worlds. It is at places like 
Rush Street that the orbits of many worlds intersect, so that persons 


18 Louise de Koven Bowen, Growing up with a City, pp. 224-25. 
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may learn something of the ways of another world. In locales, as 
the orbits intersect, the physical segregation of these urban worlds 
is at a minimum. 

There are other streets inhabited and visited by persons drawn 
from just a few social worlds. Think, for instance, of the main 
street in a Polish area down whose length one sees only Polish peo- 
ple. The area may be visited occasionally by outsiders or patrolled 
by anon-Polish policeman but for the most part, especially at night, 
this is a street which quite literally belongs to the residents of the 
parish. (If anything, the side streets will be even more insular.) Let 
us call such a street or area, where intersect only a minimum num- 
ber of social worlds, a “location.” At a location, the physical segre- 
gation of the people of a social world is maximized. Here they can 
openly indulge in ceremonial and ritual gestures, here they can 
speak a foreign language without shame. For it is here that an urban 
world is seen in the form of relatively public activities based upon 
relatively widely shared symbols. It is here, too, that the outsider 
really knows that he is an outsider; and if he wishes to become an 
insider, he knows that he must learn the appropriate ways of this 
world. This kind of area, too, is characterized by spaces quite 
exclusive or semiexclusive to people of this world, as anyone knows 
who has entered a Polish tavern to be eyed by the “regulars.” In 
the streets of such an area, the stranger is quickly spotted. 

Some outsiders occasionally visit such locations by design, going 
as tourists who are “slumming”; or they may go on flying visits for 
particular services, as conventioneers are said to visit Negro areas 
for quick trips to houses of prostitution. But a person may find 
himself in a more or less closed location quite without design and 
respond with delight, with aversion, or otherwise to seeing the 
strange world “at home.” If the outsider does not see the world on 
its home terrain, then he can only see some of its members in action 
at some more public locale: as when one observes certain people 
downtown at a restaurant and experiences the same kinds of reac- 
tions or gets the same impressions of them that he might get if he 
visited these people at their own more local haunts. 

However, some city dwellers, by virtue of their work, are fre- 
quent visitors to a number of different locations. Jazz musicians, 
salesmen of some kinds, policemen, and bill collectors cross many 
lines of normal spatial and social segregation—in a certain restricted 
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way, at least. Their occasional roles bring them to these locations 
where in the course of servicing clients they may also become 
spectators of local acts, or on occasion participate in them. 

The terms “locale” and “location” are polar terms with many 
intervening steps between.’* The main stem of a city’s Negro area 
is a locale (the side streets are a location) although somewhat fewer 
orbits of social worlds perhaps intersect there than at the main 
street of the downtown area. Even at a location the orbits of mem- 
bers of the predominant social world necessarily crosscut the orbits 
of members of other worlds: even the most isolated elderly lady of 
an ethnic enclave occasionally meets an outsider, however brief and 
superficial the contact. Most people’s orbits of work and of play 
take them beyond their immediate residential neighborhoods. Nev- 
ertheless we need not be surprised that most people use and know 
only a limited number of spatial sectors of their city and know very 
little about the people who frequent those areas. In a large city, un- 
questionably most spatial segments will be vaguely conceived— 
virtually geographic blurs. The places where the orbits of life take 
a city dweller will have special meanings to him. 

The concept of “orbit” permits us to say something about space 
that the earlier sociologists did not make clear or left obscure. The 
point turns about the relations of space to social worlds. The Chi- 
cago urban sociologists for instance were alternatively struck by 
the ecological features of urban communities, and by the social 
color of the communities themselves. Robert Park attempted to 
relate these two kinds of observation by talking about an “ecologi- 
cal order” and a “moral order,” maintaining uncertainly sometimes 
that they were interrelated and sometimes that the ecological sus- 
tained the moral.” When the human ecologists later turned away 
from a sharp focus upon the moral order, other sociologists like 
Firey criticized them for ignoring the probable role played by the 
moral or cultural side of society in ordering ecological relationships. 
The tenor of Firey’s criticism is conveyed by an opening passage 
from his book: 


Since its emergence as a definite field of research, ecology has 
developed a number of distinct theories, each of which has tried to 


14] am greatly indebted to Howard of us. 
S. Becker for these distinctions which 15 Cf. “Human Ecology,” Amer. Jour. 
were then further explored by the two Soc., 42:1-15 (1936). 
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bring a conceptual order out of man’s relationships with physical 
space. When these theories are subjected to a careful analysis their 
differences turn out to be, in large part, variations upon a single 
conception of the society-space relationship. Briefly, this conception 
ascribes to space a determinate and invariant influence upon the 
distribution of human activities. The socially relevant qualities of 
space are thought to reside in the very nature of space itself, and the 
territorial patterns assumed by social activities are regarded as 
wholly determined by these qualities. There is no recognition, except 
in occasional fleeting insights, that social values may endow space 
with qualities that are quite extraneous to it as a physical phenom- 
enon. Moreover, there is no indication of what pre-conditions there 
may be to social activities becoming in any way linked with physical 
space.1® 


Firey’s answer was to contend and try to establish that cultural 
factors influenced ecological, or locational, processes. Human ecol- 
ogists have gone their way fairly unaffected by this species of criti- 
cism although the issue seems still to be alive. 

It is not my intent to do more than comment on this issue as a 
background to my own discussion of spatial representations. The 
chief efficacy of the term “orbit” is that it directs attention to the 
spatial movements of members of social worlds. Some worlds are 
relatively bounded in space, their members moving within very 
narrow orbits, like the immigrant mothers already mentioned. ‘The 
members of other social worlds, such as the elite world of any large 
metropolis, move in orbits that take in larger sections of the city as 
well as encompass sections of other cities—foreign as well as do- 
mestic. In any genuine sense it can be said that the members of such 
a world live not only, say, in the gold coast area but also elsewhere 
for part of the year: in a favorite resort, in a fine suburb, in Paris, 
or in all four places. 

The important thing about any given urban world is not that it 
is rooted in space. (That is merely what often strikes the eye first, 
just as it attracted the attention of the nineteenth-century journal- 
ists and the twentieth-century sociologists.) What is important 
about a social world is that its members are linked by some sort of 
shared symbolization, some effective channels of communication. 
Many urban worlds are diffusely organized, difficult to pin down 


—_- point of view see Chs. I and IX espe- 
16 Firey, op. cit., p. 3. For his basic cially. 
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definitely in space since their members are scattered through sev- 
eral, or many, areas of the city. An FM radio station, for instance, 
may draw devoted listeners of its classical programs from a half- 
dozen urban areas. The world of art or fashion or drama may be 
vested in particular institutions located downtown, but its members 
are scattered about the face of the city. These are but a few of the 
urban worlds to which one may belong. (As Tomatsu Shibutani 
has commented: “Each social world . . . is a culture area, the 
boundaries of which are set neither by territory nor by formal 
group membership but by the limits of effective communication.” ?") 
The important thing, then, about a social world is its network of 
communication, and the shared symbols, which give the world 
some substance and which allow people to “belong” to “it.” Its 
institutions and meeting places must be rooted somewhere in the 
city—just as the jazz musician moves about the city on jobs, and 
ends up in favorite bars for “kicks” and for job information. The 
experiences which the members have in those areas stem from and 
in turn affect their symbolic representations of those areas. Of an 
area which they never visit they have few or no representations 
unless someone in their circle has visited it or unless it has received 
publicity through rumor, story, and local mythology. 


Institute for Psychosomatic and Psychiatric Research 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 

School of Nursing 

University of California 


—— See also A. L. Strauss, Mirrors and 
17 “Reference Groups as Perspec- Masks (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959), 
tives,” Amer. Jour. Soc., 60:566 (1955). pp. 158-64. 





Sociology Today: An Appraisal” 
FRANZ ADLER 


A BOOK written by twenty-six different authors or teams of 
authors cannot be discussed as a unit. It is, rather, necessary 
to assess each contributor’s chapter independently. 

Merton’s extremely thoughtful “Notes on Problem-Finding in 
Sociology” are in part based on inferences from the various contri- 
butions to the volume. The sections “Ingredients of Sociological 
Problems” and “Occasions for Problem-Finding in Sociology” 
ought to be required reading in any methods course. The short 
discussion of “Social Determinants of Sociological Problems” con- 
tains many hints for a sociology of sociology. 

Parsons reports on Parsons’ progress and problems. It appears 
premature, to say the least, to equate “General Theory in Soci- 
ology” with Parsons’ theories plus and minus nothing. But this is 
exactly what the article implies. 

Lazarsfeld sees the task of the modern social scientist in a “parsi- 
monious organization of knowledge through systematic theory and 
development of empirical methods to gauge how much regularity 
there is in the social world . . . .” In methodology he distinguishes 
six major themes: location of topics, clarification of terms, explica- 
tion of research techniques, their interrelation, systematization of 
findings, and formalization of reasoning. He specifically discusses 
the translation of complex phenomena into “indicators” which may 
be either expressive or predictive. The sample nature of all lists of 
indicators is stressed. It is not essential that these lists show high 
correlation among each other as long as they are equally predictive 
with regard to relevant outside events. Sociologists must learn to 
think in terms of multivariate analysis rather than in terms of rela- 
tions between two variables. Changes through time need to be given 


a K. Merton, Leonard Broom, Leonard 
*Review articte: Sociology Today,  S. Cottrell, Jr. (Basic Books, Inc., 1959). 
Problems and Prospects, ed. by Robert xxxiv + 623 pp, $7.50. 
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more attention, and the panel is the appropriate tool for many such 
studies. The article is rich in ideas and lucid in their presentation. 
It represents an outstanding example of those good teaching ma- 
terials whose general absence the author so rightly deplores. 

Lipset’s essay on political sociology is a brilliant summation of 
the present state of this field full of insights and stimulating sug- 
gestions. After a discussion of the contributions of Marx, Tocque- 
vilie, Weber, and Michels, modern works in specific areas are 
presented. The emphasis of the article lies on a complaint that cleav- 
age is being dealt with at the expense of consensus, change at the 
expense of stability, labor movements at the expense of conserva- 
tism. This is explained—without the benefit of evidence—by the 
leftist inclination of most sociologists. The same explanation is 
introduced for their apparent concern with dictatorships, Mc- 
Carthyism, and the like and for their lack of interest in Weber’s 
thesis that centralization implies a decline of democracy. Such 
facile sociology of knowledge is somewhat out of date. On the 
other hand, the author’s own bias—it happens to be one I share— 
apparently induces him to consider only those questions as relevant 
to political sociology which refer to what is “good” or “bad” for 
democracy. While students of some branches of political sociology 
have learned to proceed by empirical and quantitative methods, 
others still seem to rely on impressions (see, for example, Lipset’s 
assertions concerning the relations of legitimacy and efficiency to 
governmental stability). One of the main problems in this field 
probably lies in developing more efficient methods of research, but 
the author does not express any interest in this matter. 

Whoever wishes to consult Selznick’s article on the sociology of 
law for the purpose of learning something about the achievements 
in the field will be disappointed. The major part of the essay is a 
paean to theory, not too closely related to the subject at hand. The 
sociology of law is said to develop in three stages, of which we are 
now experiencing the second—the stage of the sociological crafts- 
man. The first, or missionary stage has been outgrown; the third, 
one of “true intellectual autonomy and mutuality” is yet to come. 
In spite of his well known sociological sophistication, the author 
twice affirms his faith that valid sociological knowledge will auto- 
matically have legal relevance. It would seem rather that it is one 
of the most interesting problems of the sociology of law to discover 
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under what conditions courts and legislatures will or will not pay 
attention to scientific fact, particularly when it has to be stated in 
terms of probabilities, as in genetics, psychology, economics, or 
sociology. Not a single reference to a book or paper dealing with 
the sociology of law as such appears in the footnotes. 

Neal Gross deplores the fact that educational sociology is un- 
fashionable. He sees the cause for this partly in the poor quality of 
much of the literature produced under this label and in the low 
status of schools of education on the campuses. He predicts, how- 
ever, that the next decade will see a considerable increase of interest 
as more and more sociologists recognize the fertile field which the 
schools offer as “unique laboratories in which to deal with strategic 
sociological problems.” A large number of questions are raised, a 
few of the most obvious ones rather unnecessarily derived from 
structural-functional theory, and it is asserted that none of these 
has found its empirical answer yet. One wonders what questions 
all those innumerable Ed. D.’s have been answering all these years, 
but there is no need to doubt the author’s word in this matter. 

The reader who arrives in due course at Glock’s paper on the 
sociology of religion will be relieved to discover that this chapter 
does not subject him to yet another restatement of structural-func- 
tional theory and its virtues. The author assumes that the reader is 
familiar with the nature and interests of sociology, and without 
further ado, he presents him with a concise summary of what is 
known in several subdivisions of his specialty and points to the 
large gaps that still exist. He shows a thorough familiarity with the 
literature and seems to be well acquainted—from personal observa- 
tions—with the facts that he would like to see put in relation and 
perspective. Emphasizing the necessity for empirical methods, he 
affirms that “although the methods themselves cannot supply the 
conceptual ideas, their availability broadens the horizon of possi- 
bilities and has already stimulated studies. . . .” The article is with- 
out doubt one of the best in the book. 

Goode deplores the lack of family theory in general and in 
particular the absence of any proved or even stated propositions 
about dependence of the family upon other institutions or vice 
versa. He advocates the development of general sociological theory 
based on empirical knowledge gained in studying the family. After 
an excursus on structure and function in general, he lists sets of 
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functions modified and “translated into quasi-variables” and of 
“structural attributes, stated as variables,” and derives some cross- 
cultural propositions from them. Of these some (relating to love) 
are indeed, as he puts it, “contrary to received opinion at this time.” 

After a brief but very informative historical account of the 
sociology of art, Barnett characterizes the task before us: “It is 
high time for sociologists to abandon this exclusive concentration 
on works of art... [we must conceive] of art as a process in which 
the artist, the work of art, and the art public are interacting ele- 
ments.” At present this will imply a “need to undertake a great 
many frankly exploratory and descriptive studies . . . then it will 
be possible to formulate and test hypotheses . . . and only after 
this . . . will it be possible to extract . . . conclusions that will con- 
tribute to scientific knowledge of society and culture.” Not every- 
body will agree with the author’s definition of “art,” but this would 
be the case no matter which definition he might choose. The only 
serious criticism to this excellent article might be that the enormous 
problems of method facing any empirical approach are not sufh- 
ciently stressed. 

After reviewing how Marx, Weber, and Mannheim founded the 
sociology of science, Barber offers a very fine survey of contribu- 
tions which since the early 1930’s have flowed from five major 
sources: Marxian ideology, scientific humanism, academic sociol- 
ogy, government reports on the uses and consequences of science, 
and the observation of the fate of science and scientists under 
dictatorships. He demands that the sociology of science be ap- 
proached “as a necessary part of systematized and generalized so- 
ciology as a whole.” It is deplorable, then, that so little attention is 
being paid to the field in teaching as well as in research, but this 
may be explained by scarcity of personnel trained both in the field 
of science and of sociology. However, “formal training in science 
is not always necessary . . . sufficient knowledge for at least limited 
work can be gained from on-the-job research experience.” 

George G. Reader, M.D., and Mary E. W. Goss use their very 
best bedside manner in breaking the news to us that not much work 
has been done yet in the sociology of medicine and that what there 
is tends to be unrelated to other such work as well as to medical 
and sociological theory. The outlook is grim: physicians tend to 
consider any work with patients as less scientific than work in the 
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laboratory; they are familiar with some of the sociological termi- 
nology which is acquired from non-sociological sources in non- 
sociological contexts and see in its use something “analogous to or 
sometimes indistinguishable from clinical hunches, the so-called 
‘art’ of medicine”; they suspect sociologists to be appliers of meth- 
ods, technicians rather than scientists, particularly if our colleagues 
operate without reference to a theory. That the physician’s god- 
like position—all the ritual surrounding him in a hospital setting— 
makes it unlikely for him to conceive of any non-physician as an 
equal on the job is a hypothesis about the difficulty of medical 
sociology which the authors do not mention. 

In “Personality and Social Structure,” Inkeles demands that in 
their schemes of relating rates to social states (S-R) sociologists 
ought to use personality as an intervening variable [(S)(P) = RI]. 
An explicit theory of personality is to be introduced as an inde- 
pendent element in social analysis. Apparently it doesn’t matter 
which theory that is or even what criteria such a theory would 
have to meet. He rejects a reduction of sociology to psychology 
and advocates an articulation of the two fields instead. 

Newcomb, in “The Study of Consensus,” not only sees con- 
sensus as a necessary condition for all organization but also as a 
need of the individual in his social relationships. He finds a set of 
hypotheses, based on Heider’s concept of cognitive imbalance, sup- 
ported by his own investigations, parts of which are reported. He 
admits that there are pairs and triads and larger sets which “remain 
cohesive in spite of the apparent absence of important and relevant 
consensuses” and, on the other hand, highly consensual persons who 
are indifferent or even hostile toward each other. This reviewer 
would suggest that an approach using a sociological concept of 
overt “complementary behavior” might be more fruitful than one 
using the psychological concept of covert “consensus.” Also, spe- 
cialties of American culture in which one’s popularity is correlated 
to one’s conformism and in which nobody appears able to accept 
the fact that his low status is justified should not be exalted into 
universal patterns of group behavior. 

None of the sources was more than five years old when he wrote 
his contribution, Bales points out, nevertheless it was possible for 
him “to write a rounded treatise on small groups based entirely on 
empirical studies.” He sees the next step in transcending “under- 
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standing” and proceeding to prediction. The tremendous com- 
plexity of the material, however, defies treatment in any known 
language including that of mathematics. The only solution in sight 
lies in the use of modern computers for the simulation of groups. 

Kingsley Davis, in “The Sociology of Demographic Behavior,” 
sees only one danger in specialization; that is, it may divide theory 
from empirical research. While condemning purely verbal theory, 
he exalts the work of Parsons. He would like to see further speciali- 
zation in demography and sociology which would cut down work- 
ing areas to such a degree that the researchers in a specialty within 
one of the two fields could also be fully aware of what goes on in 
one specialty or the other. He particularly recommends the com- 
bination of fertility studies with those of attitudes and institutions, 
of labor force investigations with those of population structure and 
social organization, and of family research and research in demo- 
graphic behavior. 

Sjoberg shows that there is no comparative urban sociology in 
existence today although the interest in the field was alive as early 
as the beginning of the seventeenth century. Materials to base it on 
are not quite as scarce as they are hard to obtain. The city, the cul- 
ture, the technology, or the distribution of power are seen as key 
variables by some writers. Among the possible theoretical ap- 
proaches, the ecological one is severely criticized. Intrinsic rural- 
urban differences need to be more carefully worked out. The influ- 
ence of culture on urban behavior will have to be studied. The same 
is true for technology though its influence is difficult to assess. In 
this context, the structural requirements of an industrial order will 
have to be elucidated, a task confronted by certain clearly stated 
difficulties and obstacles. The role of power in urban development 
has only most recently been recognized and deserves attention. For 
the testing of hypotheses in a comparative setting, new techniques 
will have to be developed which are not limited to application in 
one culture area only. Difficulties are also seen in the non-compara- 
bility and unreliability of official data and the inaccessibility of 
much necessary information. This, says Sjoberg, “suggests the need 
for a more realistic approach to hypothesis testing.” The study of 
“negative cases” and the use of constructed types are suggested. 
The article is exceptionally thorough and thoughtful. 

C. Arnold Anderson’s “Trends in Rural Sociology” brings to 
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mind C. Wright Mills’ classical study in the sociology of knowl- 
edge of the social pathologists. The failure of rural sociologists to 
come up with significant results in many aspects and sub-areas of 
the field is explained, in part, by the recruitment process and the 
administrative situation in colleges of agriculture. This analysis is 
followed by an indication of several areas in need of research as 
well as some practical advice on formulation and pursuit of prob- 
lems and the reporting of results. “If one is going to think in ‘ap- 
plied’ terms, one should produce results that will influence the men 
who make decisions.” 

“A person ‘is’ what he does. To hypothesize some essence previ- 
ous to the doing is to complicate analysis and make prediction of 
behavior more difficult,” say Simpson and Yinger, authors of “the 
Sociology of Race and Ethnic Relations.” But this does not keep 
them from discussing roles, personality structure, loyalty, and be- 
havior tendencies as pre-existing entities rather than as behavior or 
behavior probabilities, as they would have to do to be consistent. 
The social-psychological discussion is followed by a large section 
devoted to a structural-functional approach. It turns out to be 
mainly a historical account of events in the South since 1930, em- 
bellished by some vague structural-functional remarks, spaced at 
considerable distances from each other. On the basis of one of these 
remarks rests the prophecy: “Within a decade there will be a sharp 
increase in the desegregation of the schools and colleges of the 
South.” Just how clear or clouded this crystal ball was will soon be 
seen. Finally social stratification and the influence of contact are 
briefly touched, apparently as matters outside of social psychology 
as well as of structure and function. 

Gouldner’s piece on organizational analysis is worth half the 
price of the book by itself. Starting from St. Simon, Comte, and 
Weber, he demonstrates a continuing cleavage in sociological 
thinking concerning organizations. On the one hand the “rational 
model of organizational analysis” emphasizes bureaucracy or formal 
organization. On the other hand, the “natural-system model” em- 
phasizes the irrationality of the informal group. Gouldner points to 
the shortcomings of either approach and, starting from the natural- 
system or organismic model (“because it is the one dominant among 
sociologists”) proceeds by utilizing elements of both above-men- 
tioned viewpoints. The logic of the discussion is convincing and 
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the results are plausible. Fully aware of the need for empirical 
confirmation, he formulates his propositions so that they will be 
empirically verifiable with but little translation. 

Broom’s key concept in discussing differentiation and stratifica- 
tion is status consistency. He suggests that “it would be advan- 
tageous for sociologists to pay special attention to the internal 
consistency and interrelations of three analytically distinct kinds of 
phenomena: (1) the statuses of the individual, with emphasis on 
status consistency and inconsistency; (2) distinguishable strata of 
social structures, with emphasis on the analysis of the consistency 
of stratum attributes, variations in profiles by stratum and sub- 
groups within a stratum, and societal or group functions of stratum 
consistency and inconsistency; and (3) the cultural correlates of 
strata.” This quotation from the summary shows clearly how the 
short and concise article exploits the implications of a simple and 
clear concept. One may look forward with interest to the emprical 
work that will grow out of this fine piece of reasoning. 

Hughes’ essay is “frankly preoccupied with the ulterior goal of 
learning about the nature of society itself from the study of occupa- 
tions.” He proposes to “think of man and his work, of careers, as 
an immense area of problems, embracing a great many of the prob- 
lems of formation of social personality and of adjustment of indi- 
viduals to their social surroundings.” The most interesting of many 
questions originating from this approach relate to the use of a triad 
of concepts: the license “to carry out certain activities rather dif- 
ferent from those of other people,” the mandate “to define . . . 
proper conduct with respect to the matters concerned in one’s 
work,” and exchange, a general principle of social intercourse ac- 
cording to which something—here mainly money, goods, or serv- 
ices—is given in return for advantages received—here license and 
mandate. For example, the license of the professions includes the 
right to treat absolutes as relatives, and this may explain the lay- 
man’s suspicion or hate for the expert, the sectarians’ refusal to 
permit any priests or preachers among them, and the typical reform 
movement as a laymen’s attempt to redefine values and change 
actions concerning some matters which are under the mandate of 
some occupation. These difficulties grow out of some uncertainty 
about the bargain between the profession and the society in which 
it operates. This paper, while well integrated on a level of inter- 
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mediate theory, is pleasantly free from encumbrances produced by 
theory of the grand sweep. 

Albert K. Cohen (“The Study of Social Disorganization and 
Deviant Behavior”), on the other hand, goes all out for this kind 
of theory. What proves resistant to it is defined out of the field 
of deviant behavior and even out of sociology; what fits it is in- 
cluded. So it appears that Sutherland’s theory of differential associa- 
tion is psychological while Parsons’ view of strain arising from the 
failure of the actor’s expectations concerning himself to correspond 
to the expectations others have of him is sociological. Also Parsons’ 
permutations of individual motives as well as discussions of needs 
and frustrations are accredited as pertaining to sociology. At times, 
the reader is told that something must be the case, but he is not 
instructed as to whether this is a logical necessity for survival of 
the system, or somebody’s desideratum. “Deviant behavior” is 
contrasted with “social disorganization.” The lack of good defini- 
tions is deplored in both cases. Those the author proudly claims to 
provide leave so much to be desired that it is doubtful whether 
they deserve to be called definitions at all. An analogy between 
games and other social behavior—vulnerable in itself—is belabored 
at length merely to arrive at the obvious conclusion that partial 
disorganization need not mean total disorganization. Of similar 
originality is the discovery that “conformity” and “deviant be- 
havior” define aspects of a single field and that the same is true of 
“organization” and “disorganization.” The author’s faith in “rules” 
and their efficacy seems to be considerably stronger than the nasty 
ways of men would justify. Only relatively few problems are sug- 
gested in the article. They are conceived as problems in theory to be 
answered by ratiocination. Though at least some of them are open 
to empirical investigation, no such steps are suggested. 

Clausen’s article on the sociology of mental illness occupies a 
unique position in this volume by its unequivocal research orienta- 
tion. He defines the field as “the study of the social norms and 
processes which have a marked bearing upon the production or 
course of various forms of psychic disturbance . . . or which govern 
the ways in which disturbed persons are perceived, defined, and 
dealt with during and after phases of acute disturbance.” After 
presenting the current state of knowledge—ambiguous and unde- 
cisive as the findings happen to be—he offers the theories which 
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have been based on these data. His discussion of cultural and social 
factors in etiology end with a frank statement: “. . . a great deal of 
very basic work has to be done. . . before any major break-through 
on the behavioral-science aspect of schizophrenia can be achieved. 
Much of this work has to be interdisciplinary . . . more adequate 
theory building will require the most acute observation and analysis 
of the social dimensions and their interactions.” Again and again 
Clausen points to the difficulty of getting at the facts which are 
necessary to answer questions or even to ask them. Nevertheless, his 
hope for the future still lies with research rather than with syste- 
matic speculation. 

A similar orientation characterizes Clinard’s article, significantly 
entitled “Criminological Research.” After disposing neatly of the- 
ories of differential association and anomie—their usefulness is re- 
stricted rather than universal—empirical findings with regard to 
the problem of differential response and to situational factors are 
summarized. The author suggests that typologies of situations and 
personalities should form the basis of further study. Consistent with 
this view, he rejects the approach through “series of detached and 
isolated statistical variables” and recommends case studies which 
“keep human behavior understandable, whole, and intact.” He does 
not discuss the grave problems besetting attempts at measuring 
similarity or dissimilarity of cases to types. The study of small 
groups is seen as a possible key to questions concerning gangs. One 
of the main drawbacks of work in the field lies in the difficulty of 
defining the concept of crime, another in the difficulty—and en- 
suing lack—of comparative studies in various cultures. The lack of 
such work is, of course, one of the shortcomings of sociology in 
general. A short section of the paper deals with the sociology of 
correction. Here as in all other branches of criminology, psychia- 
trists and others do much of the work on which sociologists are 
defaulting. The article is logically well structured and highly 
readable. 

The Rileys wish to expand the traditional approach to mass com- 
munications—expressed by Lasswell in the formula “Who says 
what in which channel to whom with what effect?”— by taking 
into account inore fully processes of social interaction and psycho- 
logical processes. Reference group theory is suggested as the basis 
for such an approach. A complex structure of psychological as- 
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sumptions is erected and illustrated by research findings which, 
though compatible with this structure, could be interpreted in 
simpler ways as well. The recipient of communications and the 
communicator are to be seen as members of primary groups which 
are parts of larger structures. The latter are envisioned as starting 
points for research, an approach which necessitates new methods 
“which will fit together data about individuals so as to represent 
the integrated pattern for the group.” Recipients and communi- 
cator are related by the message on the one hand and by feed back 
on the other. The latter has its influence on future communications. 
It is furthermore seen that messages do nor occur in isolation but in 
connection with other messages. And the total set of phenomena 
is imbedded in an over-all social system which includes all the 
structures containing the communicator as well as those containing 
the recipients. The article is illustrated with four simple diagrams 
which help to clarify the process of reasoning, which is quite lucid 
in itself. Ingenious use is made of ideas and findings in the field of 
small-groups research. 

In the final chapter Page discusses sociology as a teaching enter- 
prise. The essay may well be read as another adumbration of a 
sociology of sociology. The various social contexts within which 
the teacher moves, academy, profession, colleagues from competing 
fields, and students who confer or withhold the blessing of attend- 
ing lectures in numbers are shown as possible influences. The 
sociologist on the faculty is typically seen by his colleagues as an 
imperialist in subject matter. He vacillates in his own self percep- 
tion between “scientific fish, humanistic flesh, and reformistic fowl.” 
Thus he occupies a marginal position which has its difficulties, but 
also its benefits. 

No doubt, the twenty-five articles discussed above will serve 
many generations of graduate students as sources of topics for theses 
and dissertations. No matter from what vantage point a problem 
has been sighted first and no matter what philosophy has suggested 
the hypotheses first that tentatively answer them, if they are going 
to be investigated along the lines of an empirical methodology, 
they will necessarily contribute to the store of scientific knowledge. 
One can, however, hardly help wondering whether the structural- 
functional theory which many of the authors try to embrace does 
really lead them to a deeper penetration of the various fields. A 
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pious genuflection before this idol of present day sociological 
fashion may be a token of respectability and, perhaps, the admission 
ticket to a contemporary hall of fame; but in most cases, the same 
problems would, it seems, tend to occur to anybody who is active 
in the field, with or without the help of the theory. No striking or 
surprising flashes of insight seem to have originated from it. 

On the other hand, the reading of the book leaves one with a feel- 
ing of the woeful inadequacy of our factual information. That the 
papers were intended to clarify problems rather than to summarize 
factual knowledge can only in part account for this impression. 
Could it be that the true function of theory in the present-day sys- 
tem of sociological activities lies in masking this lack of factual 
knowledge and thereby maintaining the system, providing on the 
one hand self respect as well as mutual admiration inside the system, 
on the other hand respectability through incomprehensibility out- 
side of it, that is within the larger systems of academic organization 
and scholarly pursuit in general? 

The book is a must in the sociologist’s library. This is the case in 
spite of some weaknesses in the coverage of one or two subjects, 
and the omission of several others and of a few oversights in proof- 
reading. Together with the related enterprises of Gittler and of 
Becker and Boskoff, showing the strength as well as the weakness 
of the field, it will remain a bench mark for American Sociology 
in the middle of the Twentieth Century. 


University of California, Davis, California 
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CLASS AND CLASS CONFLICT IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. By Ralf Dahrendorf. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959. 336 pp. 


Essays concerning social understand- 
ing, it seems, are becoming a rare 
thing in recent sociological litera- 
ture. This book by Dahrendorf 
purports to be an essay; for a so- 
ciologist, of course, the essayistic 
intentions may seem less important 
than the material treated. The young 
German professor at Hamburg Uni- 
versity presents to his American 
readers a revised and translated edi- 
tion of his German book on the sub- 
ject published two years ago. As the 
title indicates, Dahrendorf’s concern 
is that of class in general and of 
class conflict in particular. The con- 
cept of class and invariably that of 
class conflict in industrial society go 
back to Marx and his doctrine. Not 
that Dahrendorf is a Marxian him- 
self even though his father was a 
well-known figure among the Ger- 
man Social Democrats and met his 
end at the hands of the Nazis. 
Rather, Dahrendorf’s concern is with 
a supersession of Marx as sociologist. 

Part I of the book is an exposition 
of “the Marxian doctrine in the light 
of historical changes and sociologi- 
cal insights.” As Dahrendorf distin- 
guishes clearly between Marx as phi- 
losopher and Marx as sociologist, the 
treatment of Marx’s theory of so- 
cial classes and of class conflict is 


stressed. Specifically, Dahrendorf 
tried to establish Marx’s conception 
of class cleavage and the resulting 
conflict as a product of Marxian 
(legalistic) definitions of property 
in regard to ownership and control 
of the means of production by the 
propertied classes, the bourgeoisie, 
and the market necessities of selling 
one’s own labor (the only property ) 
of the nonpropertied classes, the in- 
dustrial proletariat. Since the general 
social situation in postindustrial so- 
ciety has been changed considerably 
(mainly through the introduction of 
concerns and corporations where the 
separation of ownership and control 
is quite pronounced), the question 
emerges: What should we do with 
Marx’s doctrine of class conflict? 
The noticeable trends in modern 
postindustrial societies indicate a 
general rise in standards of living 
and an enormous expansion of the 
middle classes. In such a society, 
then, class conflicts seem to lose 
their raison d’étre. Dahrendorf has 
assembled an impressive array of 
quotations and references on this 
subject from recent literature, con- 
cerned mainly with the United 
States, England, and Western Ger- 
many, these being the countries 
which seem to correspond to his 
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theories of social class and class con- 
flict. A full-fledged refutation of 
Marx would be for Dahrendorf or, 
for that matter, for any scholar out 
of the question. The science of so- 
ciology, like any other science, is 
eclectic (of course, it is amusant to 
note that in the countries where 
Marx is almost a holy authority, 
eclecticism is condemned as non- 
scientific); therefore it has to make 
use of any theory or part thereof if 
it is logically expedient and empiri- 
cally workable. So it happens that 
Marx’s theory or doctrine of class 
conflict contains elements which re- 
main valuable even though the social 
conditions for which it was worked 
out changed long ago. After a care- 
ful consideration of Marx’s socio- 
logical theories, Dahrendorf sustains 
basically Marx’s concept of social 
structure and social change and from 
it derives a concept of class conflict 
in which Marx’s basic cleavage be- 
tween classes is reduced to conflict 
within an industrial society or rather, 
within the industrial part of the so- 
ciety. Violent and necessary revolu- 
tion, property as the only variable 
instigating rapid and revolutionary 
social change, and similar Marxian 
concepts are rejected by Dahrendorf. 
The first part of the book is con- 
cluded by a general theory of class 
formation and class action or class 
conflict, partially, but only partially, 
incorporating Marx. Dahrendorf 
fully and painfully distinguishes be- 
tween strata and classes, the former 
being just social aggregates of peo- 
ple with common characteristics— 
socioeconomic status, access to 
power, control, and authority, and 
the like; the latter, on the other 
hand, can be more socially diffuse 
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but must have some kind of ideolog- 
ical or quasi-ideological reference in 
common, like lack of or a degree of 
authority. “This aspect of the theory 
of class appears to come close to the 
limits of the possibility of theoretical 
analysis. It will indeed be our task, 
here, to determine, in the light of 
class theory, the area and types of 
variability of empirical classes, class 
conflicts, and changes caused by 
class conflict, and to define the points 
at which the theory of class has to 
be supplemented by empirical gen- 
eralizations” (p. 154). 

The second part of Dahrendorf’s 
book points “Toward a Sociological 
Theory of Conflict in Industrial So- 
ciety.” Despite the modest title point- 
ing “toward” a theory, Dahrendorf 
ends with analytical conceptual tools 
for use in any study of industrial 
societies. The listings (pp. 237-40) 
are too numerous to be included in 
this review. Suffice it to say that 
after utilizing the concept of class 
and of class conflict resulting from it 
Dahrendorf goes on to survey the re- 
cent literature of social structure, 
group interest, interest groups, social 
change, etc., to arrive at his own 
(or, rather, a fully acknowledged 
Weberian) definition of authority 
and power relationships. He cannot 
but assert (more in accordance with 
C. Wright Mills than with David 
Riesman) that the postindustrial so- 
ciety (our present United States, 
English, German, and perhaps some 
others) consists of “imperatively co- 
ordinated associations,” Dahrendorf’s 
translation of Max Weber’s Her- 
schaftsverbaende. This being so, the 
rise of social conflicts can only be 
expected. This Weberian concep- 
tion is then applied, in the last two 
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chapters on “Classes in Postcapitalist 
Societies” (pp. 241 ff.), to industrial 
and political conflict as well. Thus, 
with respect to industrial conflict, 
the Marxian doctrine is perhaps ap- 
plicable as a special theory within 
the more general frame of aspects of 
political conflict. There are bound 
to remain disputes over labor, and 
the institutionalization of the medi- 
ating bodies might not really con- 
tribute to settling disputes, but, 
rather, to freezing them. Political 
conflicts are broader in scope and 
influence since industry no longer 
has the key position of sovereign 
influence in societal development. 
Dahrendorf discusses the question of 
bureaucracy and the ruling classes, 
all within the frame of reference of 
the imperatively co-ordinated asso- 
ciations generating conflicts. Con- 
flicts, of course, are neither bad nor 
good; rather, they are givens and 
perhaps foster an otherwise too re- 
luctant social change. Unfortunately, 
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Dahrendorf does not treat totalitar- 
ian societies to any extent, but it 
would be interesting to see whether 
and to what degree his conceptions 
of class and class conflict would ap- 
ply in those societies under duress. 
To conclude with Dahrendorf’s own 
words: “In a free society, conflict 
may have lost much of its intensity 
and violence, but it is still there, and 
it is there to stay. For freedom in 
society means, above all, that we 
recognize the justice and the crea- 
tivity of diversity, difference and 
conflict” (p. 318). Thus we may say 
that he arrives at an essayistic con- 
clusion even if sometimes the length 
of the discourse under review would 
not have merited such a literary 
classification. The book is provided 
with an extensive and informative 
bibliography as well as with subject 
and author indexes. 


DaniEL KuBAT 
University of Wisconsin 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY. By Margaret Vine. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1959. 350 pp. $4.50. 


Tuis little volume, designed as a 
textbook for undergraduates, does 
not contain precisely what the title 
promises. Rather, it is an introduc- 
tion to a limited selection of so- 
ciological “greats”—along with a few 
“greats” who were not sociologists 
—running from Comte to Toynbee. 

Information about these men as 
well as their ideas and contributions 
is organized around a set of con- 
ventional categories: Biography and 
Writings; Influence of Other Theo- 
rists; Frame of Reference; Theory, 
organized into: the person as a social 
unit, social forces and processes, so- 


cial structures, persistence of social 
structures, and social change; Sum- 
mary and Evaluation. The result is a 
compact, rigidly organized, readable 
volume which might well be used as 
a companion piece to Chambliss’ 
Social Thought by the undergradu- 
ate theory instructor who wants to 
start social thought with the Greeks, 
sociology with Comte, and, with the 
help of Toynbee, to give the whole 
thing meaning—in one semester! 
For the advanced student of so- 
ciological theory or of the history 
of sociology, for that matter, the 
book has a series of shortcomings. 
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The most serious are the uncritical 
use of and overdependence upon 
secondary sources; the omission of 
important figures in sociology and 
the questionable inclusion of others; 
the lack of continuity in the devel- 
opment of significant ideas and cur- 
rents of intellectual thoug!t; and a 
rather thin comprehension of the 
parameters of the field. 

Reliance upon secondary sources 
and materials is not necessarily fatal. 
At least one fairly sound work in 
the history of sociology draws heav- 
ily on the Encyclopedia of the So- 
cial Sciences. But, in default of ac- 
cess to or competence in the skills 
of translation, the rule is that the 
aspiring author consult a variety of 
writers who are acknowledged by 
their colleagues to be competent and 
reliable. Vine does not give this 
writer the impression of having done 
this. 

In the selection of the “greats” the 
matter of judgment is crucial, and, 
although anyone’s list might differ 
somewhat from another’s, there are 
some early sociologists who are too 
important to be omitted from any 
treatise on the development of so- 
ciology. Vine’s inclusion of Comte, 
Spencer, Ward, Sumner, Tarde, 
Durkheim, Cooley, Ross, Weber, 
Thomas, Pareto, and Sorokin is well 
taken, and each deserves the chapter 
allotted. If one is to include Veblen, 
however, how can he omit Marx? 
And why Toynbee? Certainly the 
towering philosopher of history is a 
peripheral figure on the sociological 
scene. On the other hand, there are 
the very serious omissions of Gum- 
plowicz, Simmel, Tonnies, Mead, 
Park, Ogburn, and, possibly Burgess. 

Two “great leaps forward” took 
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place in the rise of modern soci- 
ology; one was in the late nine- 
teenth century, when such writers 
as Gumplowicz, Simmel, Tonnies, 
and Durkheim essayed to put soci- 
ology in the role of a separate social 
science discipline (Comte and Spen- 
cer identified social science with so- 
ciology) co-ordinate with the other 
disciplines of psychology, econom- 
ics, and political science. The other 
great leap forward took place be- 
tween the two great wars when at 
the University of Chicago empirical- 
minded sociologists such as Park, 
Faris, Burgess, Ogburn, Wirth, 
Thomas, and later Blumer and 
Hughes, sent graduate students into 
the field to attack sociological prob- 
lems of theoretical import, armed 
with insightful concepts and the 
confidence that society could and 
must be studied first hand. Neither 
the periods mentioned nor most of 
the men associated with the two 
major developments are dealt with 
by the author in the manner de- 
served. 

Although there is not much offered 
by way of a thread of continuity in 
the development of concepts and 
ideas during the hundred-year span 
covered by the author, there is in 
the last chapter a very brief version 
of sociology developing in three 
stages (shades of Comte!): master 
builders; competing schools era; and 
mature, integrated theory. To indi- 
cate that there are still some differ- 
ences among social theorists, Vine 
sketches the central notions of Lund- 
berg, Parsons, and Merton. Unfor- 
tunately, for the comprehension of 
modern sociological theory these 
sketches are so abbreviated that they 
might better be regarded as good 
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beginnings for an annotated bibli- 
ography. 

The appearance of this book is a 
clear symptom of the remissive- 
ness of contemporary sociological 
“greats” in their obligations to pro- 
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duce high quality literature dealing 
with developments in their chosen 


field. 


Rosert W. HaBeENSTEIN 
University of Missouri 


DOCTOR AND PATIENT IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By Mark G. Field. Cambridge: 


Harvard University Press, 1957. 


Ir wouLp be difficult to think of two 
more “delicate” subjects than the 
Soviet Union and the medical pro- 
fession, yet this present volume sub- 
jects both to searching scrutiny. 
Most readers will appreciate the bal- 
ance and scholarly effort which in- 
forms this work, produced at the 
Russian Research Center at Harvard. 
Part I, “The Setting,” describes 
in several chapters some historic 
background on the formal organiza- 
tion of the medical profession. Para- 
doxically, one of the most difficult 
administrative problems of the so- 
viet regime has been getting suffi- 
cient numbers. of doctors to accept 
rural assignments. Other than this, 
the postrevolutionary changes were 
not so much drastic innovations as 
intensified extensions of trends al- 
ready present under the last Tsars, 
viz., to procure medical services for 
large masses hitherto neglected. 
Part II concerns “the Physician” 
in Soviet Russia. By 1918 most phy- 
siclans were regarded as members of 
the former “exploiting classes.” Pri- 
vate practice was prohibitively 
taxed, so all but the most successful 
had to seek medical employment in 
state-run facilities. Medical schools, 
in a flush of revolutionary enthusi- 
asm, were opened to inadequately 
prepared students of proletarian 


origin in preference to nonproletar- 
ians (intellegentsia, white-collar, and 
proprietors); of those accepted, the 
latter paid stiff tuitions while the 
former were subsidized. Despite such 
efforts, the medical profession is 
still composed largely of persons of 
nonproletarian origins. The pendu- 
lum swung several times and finally 
came to rest some distance from the 
extremely political approach of the 
earlier period. Young people of abil- 
ity no longer feel constrained to lie 
about their ancestry or to take fac- 
tory jobs for five years in order to 
obtain proletarian certification. Not 
only are early motivation and prep- 
aration acknowledged to be impor- 
tant in the making of a physician, 
but the regime placed greater em- 
phasis upon proletarianizing the 
more favored and more sensitive vo- 
cations of the military, engineering, 
industrial management, etc. Hence, 
while the medical profession has a 
higher percentage of party member- 
ship than the nation as a whole, 19 
per cent compared to 3 per cent, it 
is lower than many other profes- 
sional fields and only half the 38 
per cent of engineering. Those phy- 
sicians who are party members are 
likely also to be administrators in 
the health services, where they re- 
main apart from and are regarded 
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with suspicion by their practicing 
colleagues. 

Despite its hamstringing of indi- 
vidual initiative and _ professional 
zeal, the system managed to replace 
quickly the losses in personnel and 
facilities incurred in World War II, 
and to expand rapidly this past de- 
cade. Many inadequacies of the sys- 
tem are pointed out. Because of the 
encouragement of informers and 
self-criticism, much critical material 
is published, subject to approval, of 
course, by the lay and professional 
press. The difficulty of assigning 
doctors to rural and outlying dis- 
tricts was noted earlier. There is 
still considerable dependence upon 
feldshers, doctors’ assistants, who 
often must undertake work beyond 
their skill because it is a question of 
their service or none at all. 

This volume comes to a focus 
upon one paiticular function of the 
physician’s role in the Soviet Union. 
Chapter 9, “To Certify or Not to 
Certify: The Physician’s Dilemma,” 
clearly indicates the crucial position 
of the doctor as an intermediary 
between the state and the individual. 
The only certain valid excuse for 
absence from work in Russia is a 
medical certificate of disability. The 
physician may, accordingly, con- 
ceive of himself as an agent of the 
state, responsible for maximum work 
performance, or he may define his 
role as a buffer between autocratic 
rationality and human frailty. To 
clearly play one role to the exclu- 
sion of the other is fraught with 
peril. The doctor too miserly with 
certificates may be exposed to criti- 
cism if he is responsible for a per- 
son’s becoming worse through lack 
of early treatment and rest; the too 
generous doctor is vulnerable to 
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charges of sabotaging the socialist 
economy. That most physicians con- 
tinue to practice while straddling 
this role conflict is a testimony to 
their professional idealism and re- 
silience. 

The concluding third section 
turns to “The Patient.” Much of this 
information was obtained from emi- 
grés interviewed in western Europe 
and in the United States. The reality 
of social class and status differences 
in the “classless” society are once 
again documented. It turns out that, 
in addition to the system of medical 
care available to the masses, there 
is another sort for the favored 
groups and still another sort for the 
highest echelons of the Party. The 
patient load of physicians varies with 
their type of practice, as do the 
hospital facilities and therapeutic 
procedures available. Patient atti- 
tudes toward women physicians is 
also studied. This is increasingly im- 
portant, as women have moved from 
constituting 10 per cent to 76 per 
cent of the medical profession. Men 
still occupy most of the important 
administrative posts, but on the level 
of practice, though males are still 
generally preferred, women are re- 
ceiving increasing acceptance. Pa- 
tient access to the physician of his 
choice is not “built in” the clinic 
system, but it turns out that about 
60 per cent of the time the patient 
can see the doctor he asks for. This 
is one of those human adjustments 
which softens bureaucratic imper- 
sonality. Even this, however, is 
found to vary from 70 per cent for 
intelligentsia to 41 per cent for 
workers on collective farms. 

A last finding, and a startling one 
that will be shattering to any exces- 
sive self-righteousness of American 
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physicians, is the satisfaction re- 
ported with this system of medicine. 
Despite the fact that emigrés usually 
show hostility toward most aspects 
of the society they have left and 
try to ingratiate themselves by giv- 
ing favorable reports on their new 
homes, this bias was notably absent 
with regard to medicine. The typi- 
cal response was that the medical 
system was the only good thing 
about Russia. Over a thousand inter- 
views held in Munich showed a 
ratio of preference of one and one- 
half to one for German state medi- 


RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOUR. By Michael 
1959. 196 pp. $5.00. 


Wauite the behavior of religious 
people has been an object of interest 
to some sociologists, and the reli- 
gious behavior of people has been 
the concern of most theologians, 
there have been comparatively few 
attempts by either of these groups 
to deal with empirical data about 
religious behavior and practices sys- 
tematically and comprehensively. 
Michael Argyle’s book deserves 
credit for being one of these. 

When Argyle claims that the 
“truth, validity or usefulness of re- 
ligious phenomena” (p. 3) is not of 
concern to the researcher, his opin- 
ions may not be shared by other 
behavioral researchers. But sociolo- 
gists in general would agree with 
him that they have a legitimate con- 
cern with—and methods to study— 
religious practices. Because Religious 
Behaviour restricts itself to the dis- 
cussion of sociopsychological cor- 
relates of religion—and does it very 
well—the book should be of interest 
to a majority of sociologists. 
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cine as compared to the Russian 
variety, but in the 617 interviews 
held in New York, the emigrés 
showed a nine-to-one preference for 
Russian state medicine over Amer- 
ican entrepeneurial medicine. 

This book makes the reader aware 
of many of his own stereotypes and 
insofar as it replaces ignorance with 
knowledge it is a sometimes bitter 
but always a good medicine. 


Irwin D. RInDER 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Argyle. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 


The major portion of the book 
deals with relationships between 
criteria of religious activity, belief 
or affiliation, and factors such as 
age, sex parental attitudes, educa- 
tion, occurrence of mental disorders, 
marriage, and socioeconomic condi- 
tions in the first half of this century. 
The organization of these data per- 
mit comparisons between British 
and American populations. However, 
this is not simply a compilation of 
studies organized according to topi- 
cal significance. The author, at the 
end of each chapter, proposes tenta- 
tive causes for observed relation- 
ships and offers some explanations 
based on existing theories of reli- 
gious behavior and belief. This is 
a commendable organization. One 
might wish that these discussions of 
tentative causes for relationships be- 
tween the variables were elaborated. 
Most of them are restricted, and 
some are superficial. Also, if the 
book were to be used as a source 
book for students, evaluation of the 
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methodologies used in many of the 
studies cited here would have to be 
given, since the author tends merely 
to give results of the studies. 

The last chapter contains succinct 
descriptions of different theories of 
religious behavior. Social learning, 
frustration, conflict, father-figure 
identification, obsessional neurosis, 
cognitive needs, and physiological 
considerations are each evaluated 
(though one wishes this were done 
more completely) as possible bases 
for religious behavior. Argyle con- 
cludes that “some of the theories are 
strongly supported by the evidence 
. . . » However, there are several 
unexplained and unexpected find- 
ings, and it seems likely there are 
many more complexities to be taken 
into account.” This reviewer agrees 
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strongly with the last part of the 
quotation. 

In spite of overgeneralizations 
which occur in some of the sum- 
maries, and the tempting but too 
often superficial explanations offered 
for empirical findings, Argyle’s book 
is a valuable contribution to the 
repertoire of sociology and social 
psychology. It can be used conven- 
iently as a source book and refer- 
ence work for practically all of the 
empirical investigations conducted 
in the area of religious activity in 
Great Britain and the United States 
since 1900. It is a well written and 
well organized discussion of these 
data. 


Leste F. Mavpass 
Southern Illinois University 























From the March. 1960. issue of The British Journal of Sociology 
MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


By Earl Raab and Gertrude Jaeger Selznick 


“This is an interesting textbook of a novel kind. It can serve two purposes, both 
as an introduction to sociology and social administration for the elementary 
student, and also as a source of information and enlightenment to the ‘ordinary’ 
but responsible citizen who wants to know how the social problems that worry 
him have come to be what they are, and what can be done about them. Further- 
more, its structure is problem-centered, as the title asserts, and its method is 
empirical, in so far as the unusual expedient is adopted of expanding and illus- 
trating the argument of the sections devoted to each class of problem by repro- 
ducing intelligently ‘potted’ versions of important studies. An attractive picture 
is thus presented of sociology as a working tool available to the citizen, devoted 
to the examination of everyday realities and problems, and presenting a means 
of investigating them with precision and with the objectivity characteristic of 
scientific work. Sociology, treated in this way, becomes part of a problem-solving 
process. 


“It is a pity that nothing like this has yet been accomplished in Britain, where 
too little energy is devoted to the exposition of the solidity of our achievements 
to the plain man and our academic colleagues. Theoretical disputes about the 
nature of sociology and the responsibilities of the sociologist absorb much of the 
time of those concerned in America as well as in Britain, but the Americans have 
the advantage in so far as methods of empirical enquiry are deeply rooted in 
everyday research and teaching, whilst the security of the Ivory Tower has at 
least been seriously threatened by Professor Wright Mills and others. As a result, 
American sociology makes a more direct contribution to public policy and in- 
fluences public opinion more directly than British. Whereas the authors of this 
book have given an interesting and useful account of what is known about such 
deplorable phenomena as juvenile crime and race prejudice, and what has and 
can be done with them, we for our part are too content to regard this kind of 
endeavour as ‘mere popularization’ or ‘pandering to officials and social workers,’ 
and leave the field of public discussion and action open to enthusiasts, cranks, and 
the unsophisticated. 


“ Major Social Problems will probably be both widely read and correspondingly 
influential in the United States, if for no other reason than because the striking 
illustrations it contains will attract the attention of the user of public libraries. 
The British academic mind will flinch from the ‘vulgarity’ of this. More is the 
pity. Some of the more fanciful speculations and assumptions of sociologists have 
been incorporated in this book, as was only to be expected, but though this de- 
tracts somewhat from its value, as in the section devoted to The Individual and 
Society, the general run of the argument is soundly based, and adequately repre- 
sentative of the various schools of thought.”—T. S. Simey, The British Journal 
of Sociology, March, 1960. 582 pp. $6.50 
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